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BREAD—AND HYACINTHS 


HEN Canon and Mrs. Barnett took up their residence 
in the Whitechapel district, one of their early settle- 
ment activities was to bring art into the lives of the 
e. One of their early visitors was an East End woman 
a pindling, drooling baby which was hugged close to her 
¢ form. Mrs. Barnett found the tired mother before a 
, of the Sistine Madonna. The woman gazed intently. 
s”’ she cried, “ but it would be easy to mother a babe 


HEARINGS ON IRELAND 


™ HE commission to be designated by the Committee of 
| One Hundred on Ireland to hold*hearings on the 
charges of atrocities in Ireland plans to begin sessions in 
hington early this month. The committee is acting in 
nse to an invitation from the New York Nation, whose 
rs have suggested that the British Government, Sinn Fein 
others be asked to present testimony of violence and 
rong-doing charged against each other, and that a thorough 
partial report be prepared “in the interest of peace and 
ational friendship.” 
For, the telegram of invitation says, the “ increasing use of 
aed force by both parties is widely reported to be accom- 
nied by atrocities planned by the British Government and 
ered in kind by Irish people. One grave result is rapid 
h of anti-British feeling which seriously threatens un- 
able calamity of war between United States and Great 
] ? 


6 


partial list of the committee follows: Senators Ashurst 
izona, Spencer of Missouri, Walsh of Massachusetts ; 
vernor Frazier of North Dakota, ex-Governor Folk of 
uri; Mayors Gillen of Newark, Hague of Jersey City, 
llayes of Vicksburg, Hoan of Milwaukee, Marshall of St. 
eph, Quinn of Cambridge, Schrieber of Toledo, Smith of 
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Omaha; United States District Judge Amidon of Fargo, N. 
D.; William Allen White, William R. Hearst, Jane Addams, — 
Harriet Stanton Blatch, Rose Schneidermann, William A. y : 


‘Neilson, Irving Fisher, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Robert M._ 


Lovett, William H. Black, Maurice E. Egan, Martin Con- 
boy, John L. Elliott and Owen R. Lovejoy. ; 


MR. KINGSLEY REMAINS — 


LEVELAND will continue to have the services of Sher- — 
C man C. Kingsley, director of the Welfare Federation 

since its re-organization in 1917. In response to a pro- 
test from the social agencies and the business men of the com- 
munity Fund Council, Mr. Kingsley has reconsidered his 
decision to. go to Chicago to head the Council of Social 
Agencies, as announced in these columns several weeks ago 
[see the Survey for June 15, page 348] and has withdrawn 
his resignation. The arguments successfully presented by the 
Cleveland people point out that Cleveland under Mr. Kings- 
ley’s leadership has gone farther in the great experiment of 
organization of private social agencies and their support than 
any other city in the country; that it now has a clear picture 
of its needs, an educated public opinion and a trusted leader; 
without the man the next step might fail and the country as ye 
a whole, with cities like Chicago ready to undertake similar — 
social experiments, would be the losers. ry vee 


NEW YORK’S FIGHT ON GAMBLING 


NCE more the strenuous efforts of the government of 

the state of New York to suppress gambling in the 

health resort of Saratoga Springs [see the SuRvEy for 
June 5] have apparently failed to eradicate the evil. In 
spite of an indictment by the Extraordinary Grand Jury 
convoked at the request of Governor Smith to investigate 
charges against district attorney Charles B. Andrus which 
found him guilty of neglect of duty (in the prosecution of 
gamblers) in 1919 and of larceny of $400 worth of liquor 
obtained in a prohibition raid, the people of Saratoga Springs 
have reelected this district attorney to office. ‘The issue was 
clearly between those who desired the continuance of the’ 
town’s attraction for gamblers and those who wished to make 
it morally clean and, with the help of the state, develop it 
into a great health center. In the voting, party lines were 
blotted out. "The voters who returned the district attorney, 
the New York ‘Times points out in an editorial, are blind not 
only to moral obligations but to their own financial interest: 


_ A properly conducted resort would fill the town with guests 
in spring and autumn, possibly also in the brisk, clear winter 
that comes down from the Adirondacks. Instead of a few brief 
days each year (the racing season), the village would enjoy 
steady prosperity. Nothing of the kind is possible, however, so 
long as the present regime endures. ‘The local tone will be 
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blers ane the aileg train 
they bring ee ie The { ental requisites of cures such 
ve made the fortune of many communities in Europe are 
y ety, order and rational eujeyment 


clemency to two aged men me pleaded guilty to 
harges of keeping a gaming house, placed his verdict on 
s both lofty and full of common sense. He said: 


“he court is mindful of the respect which age should receive; 
ze owes a duty to youth and to the commonwealth, and 
to discharge that duty invites forfeiture of the considera- 
. which all right-thinking persons gladly accord to age. 

e defendants have always understood what they were doing 
ainst the law. For years in this county, unmolested, they 
re un a costly gambling den. Not only have they violated 
, but by the immunity they knew how to secure, they have 
mpte others to engage in the same character-destroying trade; 
Y ind th hese have corrupted many boys, youths and young men of 

country because that clientele was easy to reach. From craps 
s, from cards fo betting, to roulette, then on the down- 
ath to any and every evil—many came back, others never 
did. re his is what we are seeking to stop and intend to stop. 


; The sine house of these people in Nassau county was 


tion to these office holders which determined the 
court ‘© inflict upon them the whole penalty of the law. 
vy in 


udder, 
LABOR AND THE LEAGUE 


held at Genoa during June last under the auspices of 


t plan for the needs of particular industries. 


pment at sea. “The commission recommended that 
dren under fourteen years of age shall not be employed 
+k in vessels of any kind whether publicly or privately 
ned other than vessels upon which only members of the 
e family are employed.” It was also recommended that 
aman under eighteen years of age be employed as a 
x or stoker, and that no person less than seventeen years 
e be employed on the night “watches between 8 Pp. M. 
and 6 A. M. The second convention adopted at Genoa looked 
: 3 establishment of facilities for finding employment for 
‘This followed the general lines of the draft conven- 
ed by the International Labor Conference at Wash- 
‘on. Free public employment agencies with the abolition 
rimp” and other such private agencies are the basis of the 
The employment offices to be established would be open 
‘0 seamen from all nations subscribing to the League Covenant. 
e general convention also adopted a resolution dealing with 
unemployment insurance. 
in case of loss or foundering of a vessel, seamen shall have the 
right to an indemnity against unemployment resulting from 
‘such a mishap. ‘This indemnity or benefit shall be equal to 
the rate of wages at which the seaman was engaged. ‘The 
conference recommended that each country establish an ade- 
quate system of public insurance against unemployment 
amongst seamen. ‘The conference also requested the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Geneva to undertake the formula- 
tion of an international code of seamen’s law. ‘The question of 
limiting the hours of work in the fishing industry’ was dealt 
‘with by a recommendation to the nations that legislation be 
enacted individually after consultation with organizations of 
employers and workers concerned. 


t 


_ late September the inquiry was again renewed under | 


A PART of the official report of the Seamen’s Conference. 


t Genoa three draft conventions were adopted. ‘The first 


ee in the Se Court, the other day, in re seal 


‘ forts: of the American sein mt were, of coe 


very badly about the refusal of the delegates from other 


found a people satisfied and even pleased to be abso 
opportunity to the settlement as a human overture w 


Rath and their associates. 


economic penalties set up in the League. of Nations 
These include the refusal of passports, the stoppage 
and the economic blockade. 

The American delegates to the maritime confer 


tries to join them in recommending conventions base 
American Seaman’s act. This provides a greater 
freedom than the seamen of most countries enjoy. 


ber of the League ay Nauane’ * 
the only great power not ais ee at ‘Gent : 


SETTLEMENTS OVERSEAS. 


HE Hawaiian Islands, writes Robert A. Wo 
South End’ House, Boston, present the only 
in which during his recent trip around the w 


an alien governmental system. This, he says, affords a spe 


being effectively improved in Honolulu by Mr. and i 
Other instances, ' showin; 


spread of the American settlement spirit in different part 


of the National Federation of Settlements which an 


\ 


The draft convention provides that . 


an international linking together of settlement houses, 


_ veys. 


the world and indicating both the need and the des 


tained in a letter addressed by Mr. Woods to the cor 


tunate mischance about sailing accommodations prevented 
from attending in person. 

In Manila he found the attitude of ‘he people tow 
United States government entirely different. The set 
approach—involving nothing of effort toward politi 
thority—may well represent a most vital way in which 
ica, whatever the changes in government, can continue 
make her contribution to the advancement of the Fi ipin 
A small beginning of settlement work here has been : 
under the auspices of the Charity Organization Socie 
Japan, Mr. Woods found general susceptibility at lea 
the more obvious meanings of the settlement. Several 
ments, including ‘the House of the Friendly Neighb 
Tokio and one in Kobe—‘ amid the worst slum I ha 
seen”’—are already in existence. In several beginn 
new form of relationship has been established between 
sionaries and progressive Japanese leaders. But many 
Americans are needed who can give informed and skillec 
sonal service, apart from sectarianism, toward meeting 
social situation. Of opportunities in China, Mr. Wi 
writes: 


The broad opportunity for what the settlement represents, 
its disinterested readiness to confront the hardest conditions 
not expecting returns, becomes almost unlimited. The profo 
discouragement in the minds of good citizens, with regard to t 
national government, makes them all the more prepared a 
eager for what may be done to meet local needs and probler 
I met in many cases on the part of business and professional mi 
an almost pathetic readiness to accept American leadership 
such matters and to provide substantial support and conperat 


‘The patriotic movement of students, in China, may be 
lied upon for intelligent and timely service. Peking 
Shanghai were found on the eve of a systematic developm 
of neighborhood centers, effectively federated, representatiy 
of all points of view and acting on the basis ‘of careful 
In India, Mr. Woods found settlements: at Bomba 
and Calcutta and, arising from the recognition of the inevit 
able oncoming of democracy within a few decades, a 
by thoughtful persons a influences to prcras the e de re 


S No mention is made of the 
ements in Vienna, Berlin and Hamburg and 
r cities of the former enemy countries, or of the 
Amsterdam. Mr, Woods sums up his findings 


ae i 
eo Ry Malt G4 oe a ¥4 ; 
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it it be made a definite branch of the work 
ration of Settlements to keep in touch with ~ 
is it relates itself to possibilities of assist- 
on our part, to be in correspondence with 
to our own, and to plan ways in which 
nd possibly of leadership may be made 
promoting the spirit of the settlement throughout 
am confident that such a step would meet with in- 
ion from a large proportion of the missionary 
y like-minded with us. .. . 

tional federation could also keep us 
lations with the English settlements which 

pressed themselves as earnestly desiring such 

ion, and with the two settlements in Paris. 


dhe: Bees SS chee Nee Mines k 
SOUTHERN WOMEN UNIONISTS 
ICANT labor conference of representatives of 
n working women has been called by the Na- 
11 Women’s Trade Union League to be held the 
November 15 at Washington. State, city and 
labor organizations in Maryland, Virginia, West 
ia, North and South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
ama, Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘Tennessee and Ken- 
have been invited to send representative women. 
to be the first interstate conference of southern 
women and it is particularly interesting in view 
e political enfranchisement brought about by the 
ation of the Nineteenth Amendment. The purposes of | 
onference as stated in the preliminary announcements 
to stimulate the organization of wage-earning wom- 
to trade unions; to enable working women, through 
zation and collective bargaining, and through leg- 
to secure better wages, shorter hours, and better 
nt 1s of all kinds for themselves and other wage-earners; 
secure recognition of women’s right to equal terms and 
portunity with men in industry, industrial training, 
citizenship in- general; and to promote understanding 
working women of the industrial problems. | 


COMMUNITY survey for talent is a novel undertak- 
ing reported from Des Moines, Iowa, though on a larger 
™ scale something of the kind had already during the war 
een attempted by the Women’s Committee of the Illinois 
Council of Defence, and perhaps by other similar bodies. 
he Drake Community Service Department, of Des Moines, 
rganizing a neighborhood band, had stumbled upon expert 
cians with experience as soloists under some of the 
yuntry’s leading bandmasters. Five of the first thirty appli- 
ts for membership in the band proved to be men who had 
reviously served as bandmasters. This unexpected revelation 
f talent in the neighborhood led to the proposal of a ‘talent 
tvey” by which it is expected that many persons will be 
ound who have both skill and experience in entertaining and 
ucting the public. 
"More than a dozen agencies interested in planning leisure 
e activities for different neighborhoods and groups of 
population, on July 21, held a conference under the auspices 
the Public Welfare Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
formed a Recreational Council. It was found that the 
fence of one organization often answered the questions of 
er, and that there were many opportunities for team 
work in the promotion of wholesome, healthful recreation: for 


| equal representation of all parties interested 


‘by the contributors, five members elected by the co 


pos SS 
IOLITTI’S SC 
[THINK the historic moments th 
His we are passing can be interpreted 
“only, and that is that a radical revision of 
tions hitherto existing between capital and lab 
- pvitable. It is no longer possible to uphol. 
terion that in a great industry there must be 
_ head in command, while thousands of de, 
| must obey without possessing the guarantee of 
over the activities of the head himself. ; 
|“ T am convinced it is necessary to make it 
‘for the workers to contribute toward the fun 
_ of a firm to the extent of giving them a true s 
| co-responsibility. Once this idea is actuated | 
ing the function of the workmen they will be 
in conditions which will enable them-to lear 
advance and to better their conditions.” 


ae HIS extraordinarily interesting statemer 

4 as it does from the prime minister of 

‘great powers, was made by Premier Giolit 

dustrial conference held at Milan on Se 
Then it was that the representatives of | 

and of Italian employers accepted the 

suggestion that a mixed technical commi 


\ 


pointed. to consider the present impassé. T e D 
ciple of agreement seems to have provided 
joint control of the metallurgical factories. 
gates of the employers informed the premier 
were unable to accept his formula for react 

on . / 
tlement, but that they would submit to it. 
replied, according to dispatches, that he wou 

full responsibility for imposing his plan. 


all the city. The next session of the council is to” be 
to the consideration of a definite proposal to establis 
town community center, and of the best services suc 
might render. : 


The Public Welfare Bureau acts 
financial federation and as a coordinator of welfare 
The fifteen members of its board consist of five membe 


organizations and five by the Chamber of Commerce. Ree 


STANDARDS OF CHILD WELFA 
HE minimum standards for the protection of chi 
which were formulated as a result of the Child g 
Conference held by the Children’s Bureau during h 

1919, are being revised. Committees appointed at the 
the original conferences were held have been ‘at work ar 
other authorities have been consulted. At the present tim 
the minimum medical standards for werking children eS 
been freshly considered and tentative statements have be 
prepared. i 
From the point of view of medicine, sixteen years is as 
previously prescribed as the minimum age for the entrance — 
of children into industry. No child under the age of eighteen 
however, it is stated, should be permitted to go to work unless 
health and development are normal. In order to determine 
this thorough physical examinations conducted by publi 


Py, 
medical officers should be made-of the children before permits — 
to work are issued. When the child changes occupation — 
another examination should be given and all working children — 
up to the age of eighteen should have at least annual physical — 
examinations, according to the report. <= ge 

In making its suggestions, the medical committee again 
calls for research and scientific study of the effects of different — 
kinds of work upon the physique of the adolescent child. In 


general the standards proposed by the Children’s Bureau are 
those which have been tested out. 


‘ ae 
ar. ear a al 


and no place to move it to, that 1 is different. Many such — 


ind there willbe riot.’ 


1 such dire happening and. falsified the prediction. 


gr in from the chaff among the many bills and sug- 
ent in for consideration. Instead, it concentrated, 
emergency created by the service of no less than. 
ess notices in New York city. 

the severity of the present housing shortage in the © 
lis, estimates differ considerably ; but a study of figures - 
by the T enement House Department would give the 
hat, quality of accommodation apart, it is the 
‘iceable margin of empty dwellings rather than 
ge that has rendered the situation acute. As — 
ee pote said, Tes is rather like a fam 


peas of course, Nem matter: and there is 
that room overcrowding has increased. and © 
s of houses are occupied and yield comparatively — 
hich, but for the shortage, would long ago have 
d "demolished. 
publican majority in the legislature delened several 
jor proposals made by the State Reconstruction Com- 
by its own legislative committee; but true to hi 
24 ¢ 
inced intention, Governor Smith signed all the emergency | 
ures su mitted to him, whatever their source. The most 
Al the bills passed affect the relation of landlord 
nt and Tepresent the most radical revision of that 


procedure i in relation to summary proceedings to 
possession of real property in cities of the first — 
in cities in a county adjoining a city of the first class 
It in the payment of rent’ makes it impossible for 
| to evict a tenant for non-payment of rent if that 
eds the amount which the tenant was liable to pay — 
_ preceding the default for which the proceeding 
t; the tenant being entitled to show cause why the 
vanded jis unreasonable. Another act rescinds a pro- 
he rent law which establishes a 25 per cent increase 
e twelve months preceding the action as presumably 
nstead lays the onus upon the landlord of proving by 
of documentary evidence that the rise demanded corre- 
; to additional expenditure. A third act holds agents as 
the landlords themselves for the giving of such services 
pulated i in the rent contract. This measure has for 
: rincipal aim the protection of tenants against failure of 
andlords to provide heating when this is part of the service 

artaken. . All summary proceedings against tenants are 
spped by a fourth act which, by reason of “a public em- 
ncy existing,” makes it nla to recover the possession 
wellings unless the landlord can satisfy the court that the 
is objectionable; or where the owner, being a natural 
son and not a corporation, seeks to recover the property for 
‘occupation as a dwelling by himself and his family; or for 
molition for the purpose of constructing a new building, 
ins for which must have been filed and approved; and ‘for 
other equally exceptional purposes. A fifth act applies similar 
provisions to applications for evictment proceedings in the 
_ Supreme Court. 


~ book unamended, is doubted by some of those who have given 
a wider consideration to its probable effects. ‘They believe 

that such drastic provisions, practically eliminating the prospect 
of more than a moderate return upon capital invested in house — 


( f attracting attention to. themselves. But an eviction in Y 
wind of October, the furniture standing on the side- _ 


“modest pos 
i ely the cheney of thee orteages from the state income be which 
U r 


the common sense of the legislature saved New _ ineckeai( by: torte heh Ceearkyancest 


Il em ring city authorities to exempt 
al session of the legislature gave very little time to bill empowering city ae 


a period of ten years. 
doubt exists that New York city will avail itself of th 


if ‘any. 


} commercial suppliers of homes are preferable to 


_ other has for generations battled for the right of 
to supply homes for citizens when private enterp: 
re ‘so—the Socialist Party. In every modern country other € 


attempted in this country. An act “to amend the © 


the Socialists but by Mayor Hylan and a large section 0: 
. informed public. 


“Whether laws as drastic as these, admittedly aes to 
~ meet an emergency, can remain permanently on the statute — 


; to surprise 
ty of their own pro 


after constructed ‘for dwelling purposes from lo. 
While this act is not m 


sion it. gives. The exemption of mortgages from 
had been opposed at various hearings by economists a 
experts who demonstrated that it would bring very ‘litt 
[See the Survey for September 15, p. 6 
“measure passed is welcomed particularly by those 
ously opposed the extension of power to the cit 
of using the city’s sinking funds to finance h 


and take the stand that the widest possible c 


tion of the city in remunerative undertakings. 
In this Pomme ce mention must be made | 


pipe and io the Cie ee as ss ucieallg. a 
thronged with representatives of every conceivabl 
involved,—the absence of an organization which mot 


the United States, Socialists have successfully — sought 
" practical application of their theory, and either 
- provision of houses or that of capital for the building 
from public funds in each has become a commonplace. 
York state, where the action of the assembly deprived 1 
the five Socialist members of their seats, though the ~ 
reelected with increased majorities—the other — 
quently withdrew in protest—the individualist econom 
ciples usually associated with the cause of the single t 
for the time prevailed over the principle of extended E 
“enterprise which in this connection was sponsored no on. 


Advocates of the single tax point ot 
in the exemption of new homes from local taxation for 
years, the state of New York has taken the largest adv 
step in the direction of untaxing improvements that 
made in the United States for many years. But not _ 
theorists welcome this enactment. Practical real estate 
_and others believe that this lifting of the tax burden wi 
a very potent stimulus to building in the near future, 
discouraging features of the present situation notwithsta 


Some of these other hindrances to home building, the sp 
session of the legislature tried to break. by way of resolu 

ne of these requests the housing committee of the legislz 
to investigate the building materials industries to discov 
whether there is or has been illigal profiteering ; another 
the Federal Trade Commission to make an inquiry i 
same subject, and a third calls upon Congress, after 
investigations, to provide legislative relief in this matter, > 
a fourth resolution definitely asks for priority in transpor 
for building materials, next after that of foodstuffs and 


One aspect of the permissive tax exemption law which h 
as yet received little discussion is the new power which it giv 
to the city authority to improve housing standards by ma 
such exemption conditional upon compliance with a-new < 
of regulations drawn up to meet all legitimate sanitary 
safety requirements. While ‘the tenement house law h 
to a marked improvement in the type of apartment h 
built during the last two decades, the city has hitherto enj 
much more limited powers in regard to ores, pee of we 
houses. 


WHE: SURELY FOR 


A Common Platiorm 
HAT may prove to be one of the epoch-making 
gatherings of social workers was the conference 
of some two hundred officers, executives, and sup- 
porters of civic and charitable agencies called 
eintly by the Committee on Coordination of the National 
Conference of Social Work and the National Information 
Bureau in Washington last week to discuss the coordination 
f national social work. 

“The conference was a departure from many of the usual 
therings of social workers, particularly those at which co- 
eration and coordination have been the reefs around which 
cussion has swirled. It was marked by a certain freshness 
approach, an amazing clarity and vigor of presentation, a 
arkling discussion from the floor shot through with sallies 
drollery, and a remarkable unanimity of opinion. With the 
exception of some difference as to method, there was such gen- 
al agreement that there was an absolute, insistent demand 
r coordination that the conference largely resolved itself into 
yathering of the experience of those present and in setting 
ip machinery for future procedure. It is significant that there 
Was no attempt to throttle discussion or draw forth from 
e magician’s box a complex, preconceived, involved plan. 
Into such a setting the speeches of Newton D. Baker, secre- 
tary of war, and president of the National Consumers’ League, 

d of Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller 
oundation, the principal speakers at the afternoon session, 
fitted with an almost uncanny directness. 

The speech of Secretary Baker, who discussed Coordination 
Its Need as Related to the Service of National Agencies, 
‘was a masterpiece of pure, limpid English that progressed to 
a climax with penetrating logic. He drew a picture of the 
devoted: service of social agencies during the war and of the 
xperience of the War Department in dealing with such 
i It was vital for the Department to take a direct 
"interest, in these agencies since the country was profoundly 

isturbed socially and at the root of much of the efficient 
rosecution of the war lay community and social sanitation. 
le pointed out that in dealing with these agencies the War 
partment found an enormous duplication. Many social and 
ic groups under the laudable impulse of service developed 
unctions that in many instances they were unwilling to give 
p with the cessation. of hostilities. Thus every field of 
social endeavor had been over-divided. With an unusual in- 
ight into the very essence of social pioneering Secretary Baker 
ade a vigorous plea that the man who first catches the vision 
should have his hands free, first the dream and the dreamer, 
nd then the realization of the dream. The duty of the social 
rganization, he said, is to exhibit implications of new move- 
ments pressing them forward until they are adopted as a 
function of government. 

America demands ultimately efficiency in everything to which 
it gives its faith and its money {he said]. As those interested 
in social agencies we are going to be obliged to show that we are 
well-intentioned, but! taking us in the aggregate we do relieve 
efficiently. 


The theory of limited objectives is a fundamental and vital 


principle in efficient action. We must do away with waste mo- 
tion, and as social problems cease to be local and become national 
we must provide such agencies as will prevent inefficiency. I 
trust this conference will realize the importance of creating an 
agency which will survey the field of activity of the various 
agencies which assert a claim to national recognition so that they 
may divide their functions and unite, and thus get the strength 


which comes from aggregate and union. 

Dr. Vincent developed the topic: Coordination—Its need 
as viewed by the public, which makes the work of national 
agencies possible. The public, he said, had stood admirably 
the flood of appeals, drives and tag-days until the Armistice, 
when they expected it to stop. Now that drives had become 
practically continuous, however, it had become the fashion 
o undersubscribe instead of oversubscribing them. He illus- 


trated this with the story of the Jewish woman in the Bronx 
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who refused to pay the war tax at the “ movie” because she 
thought the war was over. He said that he looked forward to 
the time when the health agencies of the country would be 
coordinated, to the time when they would make an annual 
appeal to the American public for a common program. 

In his role as representing the public Dr. Vincent stated 
further that the public has ultimate control of the situation, 
that the problem from its standpoint is a serious one, and that 
‘t ig not too early for the social agencies of the United States 
to consider with great care the best way in which to retain 
and increase the confidence of the public and the public sup- 
port. He predicted that the public would not fail to heed the 
appeals of those social agencies that were under wise control 
and that were organized for 2 cause. 

There was a time not long since 
ordination of social agencies would have 
taneous clash of opinion, with charges that 
organization was being foisted upon the agencies of the. 
country. There was here, to be sure, a distinction drawn be-- 
tween the coordination of agencies in a financial federation and - 
in a council. Mary E. Richmond stressed this distinction, as_ 
did Julia C. Lathrop, stating that the drive is doomed in this 
country, but that coordination is not, unless it is tied up with 
fnancial federation, and that when all the financial eggs are 
placed in one basket an autocracy results. eae 

Delegates were called upon to outline experiments at CO- 
operation with which they were familiar. Fred C. Croxton, 
director of the Ohio Institute of Public Efficiency, outlined 
the plan which had been effective in bringing the social or 
ganizations of Ohio together. Dr. Richard Bolt explained 
the recent coordination in the field of child health, resulting 
in the bringing together of five agencies into a council to be 
called the American Council for Coordinating Child Health 
Activities, and the hiring of a director for the joint organi- 
zation. : baa 

After a vigorous debate, 
lutions presented by Dr. 5 
man, was adopted. This re 
of continuing conferences between na 

report and study their activities and services with a view to 
cooperation. The Executive Committee of the National Infor- 
mation Bureau was instructed to prepare a plan for such con- 
sultation and to submit it to the agencies within four months. 
National social organizations were also urged to keep the bu- 
reau informed of all the places in which they work, and “to 
report in some detail their activity in places where they main- 
tain offices. ye 
Preceding ‘the conference the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Information Bureau was held, at which delegates repre- 
senting some fifty national social, civic and philanthropic agen- 
cies which has been endorsed by the bureau were present. 
Barry C. Smith, director of the bureau, outlined its growth 
over a period of two years from a conttibutor’s agency “ for 
the purpose of securing complete and accurate information con- 
cerning war relief organizations ” to meeting the “‘ demand 
for a center of accurate information concerning the hundreds 
of national or interstate, i. e., non-local solicitations for civic 
and charitable purposes ” and to afford a mean: 

“whereby executives and other workers could get togethe: 

for comparison of their respective programs, the adoption 0: 

common administrative standards, the promotion of coordina 
tion.” Mr. Smith stated that the bureau had _ investigates 
1,243 money-raising organizations and had issued 2,580 re 
ports about them to ‘ndividuals, corporations, chambers © 
commerce, community chests and other inquirers. 

Lawson Purdy, tax expert and director of the Charity Or 
ganization Society of New York, spoke on the need and valu 
of the budget system for national social agencies. He plea 
for an interpretation of such budgets in units of accomplish 
ment rather than in an unmeaning record of income and dik 
bursements. He gave an amusing account of the expert s 
engrossed with details that he fails to visualize for the publi 


when this idea of the co- 
brought an instan- 
an autocratic super- 


the report of the committee on Teso- 
amuel McCune Lindsay, the chair- 
port called for the establishment 
tional social agencies to 
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ian ae terms re in the ae setae so that 
slic—the man. in the street—can translate those expendi- 
0 pictures of human life. Pauxt L. BENJAMIN. 


rhe Mess art error 


for ot a iss since left this country. Many 
guments in defence of the actions of his own and of 


and several of his statements of fact have been 
by reference to official records. It may be true, say 
that he has gone to Kecskemet with the alleged 


caiber steps to stem the tide of mob violence, 
ds self-condemned by his failure to answer to the 
- did not resign from a government that fois 


A. con- 


now, they say, he was one atts the frst in the 


srbia; while speaking sympathetically now of the 
“ees in his country, he was a leader of anti- 
s before the war, in fact, long before ae cause 


stice. ees in the Black Book published by 
1 of bourgeois refugees in Vienna) nothing further 
ne and he did not resign until he was forced to do so 
es encies of party politics. The ostensive principal pur- 
- Mr. Huszar’s visit to America, it will be recalled, 

f enlisting financial aid to repatriate some 150,000 
arian prisoners of war awaiting transportation in 
_ The probable number of such prisoners, quoted by 
S. Bagger, a well known student of Hungarian 
3, several of whose. Statements in the Nation Mr. Huszar 


< seems to be in a position a give an exact figure at 
present time, the opinion prevails that Mr. Huszar’s 
ate is greatly exaggerated. Moreover the argument is 
inced that the Hungarian government is spending un- 


+ statements made by Mr. Huszar in the interview 
1 are contradicted by a mass of newspaper reports and 
pondence received from Hungary in the last few 
hs. He said the anti-semitic movement had been 
tr ngthened “when Rumanian military leaders, anxious to 
_ make a case before the Supreme Council of ihe Allies for 
ued occupation of Budapest, deliberately fomented dis- 
fetes Hungarian Jews looked upon the Rumanian army 
of occupation rather as protectors. One incident is related in 
Y. ‘particular, which would seem to give color to that statement. 
Nearly three hundred persons were killed in a progrom at 
Mako, a few days after the Rumanian forces had been with- 
_ drawn. The Rumanians came. back to punish the Hun- 
 garian perpetrators of the crime; and Hungarian Jews sent 
- a memorial to.the Supreme Count asking for a return of the 
~ Rumanian army of occupation to defend their lives and pro- 
- perty. 

Of the present assembly, Mr. Huszar said that it was 


BA centage the admission of Jews to eolleees and Teh 


f the summer of 1914, to applaud the declaration | 


“true, because it neglects to point out that the numbers of $0 
_democrats and of other groups of radicals have been decim: 


4g0 beh an Foie BRB piotnrti hs Pp 
the most extreme anti-Jewish measures ever sub 
the expulsion of Jews from Spain; cancelling the re 
of the Jewish religion on the same basis of political - r 
that of other religions, disenfranchizing all Jews, ex 
from the country all Jewish citizens immigrated since 
excluding all Jews or baptized Jews from commissions 
army and from public offices, as well as academic and e 
positions and theatrical managerships, reducing to a ne 


BAe Danone thdse who voted against Wes bill were Bs 
or two Jewish delegates, two or three agrarian m 
Counts Andrassy and Apponyi, and one Catholic : 
Father Giesswein (an old-time pacifist) ; on the other 
the resolution was strongly commended by members of t 
cabinet. 
Mr. Bagger also takes exception to the late pean S ass 
tion that “95 per cent of the Social Democrats, while th 
adhere in principle to republicanism, have ipEPley, dec ) 


by the ruthlessness of the counter-revolution; and that 
is no effective republican vote today because republicans 
oe murdered or _ Bee in ie a few are tne 


forms of persecution to such a pee hae ne absienned f 
voting for the national assembly. Nor is it true, he says, 
anti-semitic as well as socialist or liberal articles are censor 
in the press of Hungary. Reference to the papers which reac 
this country show that the censorship in practice is entir 
onesided; even moderate conservative opinion | cannot freely 
be pr arensed. 

Two rumors are current concerning Mr. Huszar’s pre 
ture departure from the United States which are not c 
tradictory; one to the effect that the State Department hint 
to him that his presence was not desired, the other that M 
Huszar completely failed in securing the ear, much less t 
sympathy for the present regime, of large numbers of Ame 
cans of Hungarian descent. It is significant that not a si 
resolution welcoming the ex-premier to this country w 
passed by any body of Hungarian workers, while, on the oth 
hand, numerous resolutions were passed by such ‘bodies aski 
for his expulsion. 

Unable, at the time, to produce firsthand evidence co 
cerning the situation in Hungary from sources in which readers — 
of the SuRVEY would have confidence, the views and state-~ 
ments of the ex-premier were given in the original article for 
what they were worth. A few days ago, Prof. Herbert 
Adolphus Miller, of Oberlin, just returned from a visit 
Budapest, brought news of the reality of the White Terror. 
It is not in evidence to the casual visitor, he says, but a little 
inquiry shows it to be a fact. His talks with many people 
who cannot by any means be called radicals indicate that the 
kind of evidence in favor of the present regime which, in the 
previous article was called “‘ neutral ” was not such but must 
have sprung from interested motives. Conditions which M 
Huszar tried to explain by the acuteness and complexity o 
group feeling brought about by war and revolution—especially i 
the alleged spontaneous outburst of mob antagonism to Jews 
are actually fostered by officers of the army and by the la 
owning “ gentry” to whose political power any democr: 
government would spell destruction. 
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Labor and Cooperation — 


; : By William L. Chenery 


OOPERATION is the livest ghost in America. 
“It has been buried many times. Its funeral sermon 
has been preached and more than once its estate has 
: been probated. Just now, however, it is going 
‘through a renaissance. Trade unionists and farmers are 


‘starting cooperative ventures with glad and valiant enthu- 
‘siasm. They seem.not to know that the economic history of 
this land is strewn with the wrecks of past hopes. Or perhaps 
n the other hand they do remember the aspirations and the 
brave struggles and the tragic losses which gave character to 
ithe labor movement of other generations. It may be because 
they know so well the disappointments of the eighteen forties, 
‘of the sixties, the seventies and the eighties that something 
more enduring is being built now. However that may be, 
certain is it that the rebirth of cooperation during the last 
few years and most of all during the last few months is one 
Jof the most interesting manifestations in American history. 
- There are said to be between 3,000 and 4,000 cooperative 
‘consumers’ stores in the United States at the present time. 
‘They are almost exclusively owned by trade unionists and by 
farmers, Consumers’ cooperation has probably never reached 
‘so high a level at any previous time in this country. Co- 
operative banking has advanced by bounds. Large numbers 
small credit unions seem to be firmly entrenched while ambi- 
ous plans for state and national banks have been carefully 
aid. 
Producers’ cooperation has been advanced. Among trade 
ionists a number of interesting experiments are being made, 
hile among farmers large and wealthy associations seem to 
thoroughly established. In numbers of organizations, in 
lume of business and most of all in centralized and critically 
lf-conscious effort cooperation is on a higher plane than it 
as ever before reached in the United States. The successful 
ores are moreover chiefly those which are the property of 
ade unionists. Dr. J. P. Warbasse, president of the Coop- 
ative League of America, states that a recent examination 
of most of the consumers’ undertakings listed by the league 
showed them to be overwhelmingly laborite in their member- 
ship. 
- Members. of the American Federation of Labor are back- 
ing the present revival of cooperation. One of the dominant 
A. F. of L. unions, the United Mine Workers of America, 
responsible for some of the largest groups of stores in the 
United States. Outside organizations such as the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America and the railroad broth- 
) erhoods haye shown as much zeal as the mine workers. Rad- 
+ ical and conservative alike are giving impetus to the develop- 
‘ment. Cooperation furthermore has for the first time brought 
) organized labor and associated farmers together in an under- 
| taking which rests on something more solid than emotion or 
‘opinion. Often enough in this country farmers and artisans 
1 have deemed their interests to be clashing and have acted in 
“that belief. Now both groups have discovered a practical 
“interest which may bind them as firmly as the desire for pro- 
“tection bound the manufacturers of the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. ‘That, too, distinguishes the present move- 
“ment. . 
| Nothing less than the national machinery of a federal cen- 
“sus would suffice to enumerate all the cooperative organiza- 


ee ° . . . . 

“tions which are now operating. It is not even safe to list all 
‘the national trade unions whose memberships have plunged 
Vee 


a 


into the movement. It is sufficient, however, to indicate the 
broad lines along which activity is proceeding. These serve 
to put the present situation in perspective. Cooperation, it is 
fair to say, is, now as ever, both an economic creed and a 
general reaction to high prices. “The enormous growth of the 
movement during the recent past is in a way the response of 
long suffering consumers to the high cost of living. Coopera- 
tion seems to offer an immediate way.out. Consequently tens 
of thousands of people adopt it. Some of these are merely 
bargain hunters. Strict cooperators look with disdain upon 
such grovelers. "They, however, also have their place. Pri- 
vate commercial ventures as sound financially as some famous 
mail-order houses got their real start in catering to the uni- 
versal desire for bargains. Cooperation may do as well. 
The mark which differentiates the present cooperative de- 
velopment from earlier movements is to be found in national 
organization and in the federation of groups of societies into 
wholesale organizations. Some of these listed by the Monthly 


Labor Review are: Cooperative Wholesale Company, 236 


Commercial street, San Francisco; Cooperative Central Ex- ek 


change, Superior, Wisconsin; Central States Cooperative So- 
ciety, 203 Converse avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois; New 
England Cooperative Wholesale Association, 86 Leverett 
street, Boston. ef 
The Pacific Cooperative League, which acts through the 
Cooperative Wholesale Company of San Francisco, was 
organized in 1913. 
previous association which had had eighteen years’ experience. 


Many of the Pacific Coast stores are members of the district 


Most of its affiliated stores were organ- 
ized as branches. ‘The Cooperative Central Exchange of 
Superior, Wis., is a Finnish organization. Forty-nine 
societies in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan, with a com- 
bined membership of about 5,000, own the Superior Whole- 
sale. Eighty additional organizations purchase through it. 
The Central States Wholesale Cooperative Society has 
sixty stores in Illinois. This wholesale is the result of the 
cooperative movement among the Illinois miners, although 


wholesale company. 


its present membership is by no means limited to that group - 


of workers. For a number of vears, in fact, the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor has been energetically preaching cooper- 
ation. 

Besides these wholesales there are groups of societies in 
nearly every state. In eastern Ohio, northern West Virginia 


It, however, took over the work of a — 


and western Pennsylvania is a strong expression of the coop- — 


erative movement among the locals of the United Mine 
Workers of America. Scattered societies are found in every 
state. Pennsylvania has two hundred societies, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota each have two hundred societies, while- Kansas 
has five hundred. 

In places, individual cooperative stores are discriminated 
against by manufacturers and jobbers. Some authorities re- 
gard this discrimination as an asset rather than a liability, 
since it stimulates interest in the store. However, it is cer- 
tainly true that few retail cooperatives experience difficulty 
in obtaining their stocks. Boards of trade and independent 
retailers attempt to persuade private wholesale concerns to 


discriminate against consumers’ cooperative stores; but thus 


far the stores continue to get goods. 
While the most common expression of distributive coopera- 
tion in the United States is the store selling groceries, still 
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nol centers, Cooperative pelet building associa- 
iave been particularly successful. » 
ne most serious cause of failures among cooperative ven- 


ms 1as 
ee 


the eae and the eholesats societies nih 
nd organization departments. Some of the 
1 systems of bookkeeping, audit the books of 
and some insist on: a strict enforcement of 


started dknsaie any Nef bans to the experience at 
ae ailures have in orscauance been. numerous. 


wh ‘was ail with cooperation in Britain’ 
e qucleus around which a sound organization was 
t there were not enough such immigrants to guide 
experiments. The Cooperative henen happily 
is service. © 

‘stores, although — eas by various trade 


s h we gone further. The United Mine Workers of 
7 ve in certain districts been pioneers. Their stores 
n the centers around which the movement grew. 
most onspicuous of the present developments are, how- 
D pee she railroad unions. _Among the railroad work- 


ion. At the present time is are odaseed | in organ- 
co erative national bank i in Cleveland. A building 


athe baa it's maintain eonunersal, savings 

The ownership of the bank stock 
ited to members of the brotherhood, but, like other 
oni it will also open its. facilities to the 


will se distributed along cooperative lines. This ane 
trade union enterprise than a cooperative institution. 
tion to the national eee the Brotherhood of Loco- 


Oy it is ae Py 65,000 of these credit unions 
ad been organized in Europe. Their annual turnover was 
‘to be seven billion dollars. 
n 1909 Massachusetts enacted a statute making possible 
the establishment of these “ people’s banks.” Subsequently 
: Texas, North Carolina, New York and Rhode Island have 
~ passed such laws. The development of these banks in Boston 
was contemporaneous with a marked decline in the loan shark 
business, according to W. F. McCaleb, of the National Com- 
mittee on People’s Banks. ‘This shows how real a service 
they may render. 
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i which Frederic C. Howe is executive secretary. | 
_“ erhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


great groups. 
established powerful cooperative societies. 


: - eries, 437 telephone companies, 214 insurance societies, 1 


Still some of the | 


‘stores, ae already have quietly 
clothing factory in New ew This. is no’ nite 

“ made-to-measure ” trade. The clothing makers, ne 
road | unions, the mine workers and other trade un " 
joined with certain farmers’ societies last February i n | 
ing the All-American ¥ armer-Labor Cooperative Co 
at Chicago. [See the Survey, February 21, 192 
this meeting grew the Committee on Banking and Cre 


Mr. Howe has been especially engaged since the ‘te 
of the congress in developing the national bank of the 


The important result of the farmer-labor ( 
ever, to be seen in the focussing of the energies of 
Farmers have in many parts of the ount 


Mr. ‘Howe : ay 


The farmers of Wisconsin own and operate 7-1 000 
producers’ societies. They own 713 cheese factories, 38 


stock shipping societies, 4 packing plants, 2 laundries and 7 © 
_ exchanges. The farmers of Minnesota own and operate 2,95 
cooperative societies including 643 creameries, 360 elevators, 
live stock shipping societies, 52. cheese factories,.102 store 
_ telephone companies, 59 fire insurance and 290 other soc 
They did a business in 1917 of $118,710,000. The farmer: 
_ North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, California, Washington - 
other states have organized thousands of other cooperative so 
q cieties and do a business running into the nandrets of m 
epaaally. Ai } 
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Like the labor: cooperative consumers’ societies, these. 


in time. haze aes ag ig: in no economic cha 
ter ae this country. te are assuredly among the 


tion ot the country definitely g gave up trade union. ech 
favor of cooperation. But the season was not ripe. O 
one the plans lost importance. But never before has | 
interest in cooperation been so widens nor fie devel 
ment apparently so sound. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Warbasse is of the opinion that some 
the present ventures are built on sand. Some, he states, c 
themselves cooperative when actually they are merely ol 
line private business or individual philanthropy. Success, in 
his reckoning, is possible only when the strict methods tes! 
by cooperators in many countries are efficiently put into pr 
tice. Moreover, he urges that a mere desire to effect 
immediate and a large reduction in the cost of living is not 
sufficient basis for successful cooperation. A consumers’ stor 
alone can save only the small retailer’s profits, and. these I 
not. always large. A wholesale society can effect further save 
ings, it is true, and cooperative manufacturing. can do ‘more, 
but the road to such economies is toilsome. Often it is ne 
traversed unless there is present a democratic interest % 
building a human society whose motive is service and n 
profit-taking. Among some of the trade unions that generous 
motive is at work. It is the most snepOT an sateen for 
the future. 


| “For Their Principles” 


: The Present Status of the Conscientious Objectors 


By Norman Thomas 


F ALL the nations involved in the Great War 
America suffered the least. Of all the peoples who 
entered the Great War, Americans were most in- 
clined to boast about freedom of conscience. Yet our 
ion is the only one which still holds in prison men whose 
> offense was their refusal on conscientious ground to take 
ive part in the Great War. Men to whom I refer are 
en called ‘“‘slackers”’ but they are not to be numbered with 
171,000 draft evaders whom the War Department i is still 
ing to “round up.” Rather they are men who stood for 
ir principles with the same quiet courage which the finest 
heir brothers showed on the battlefields of France. They 
“not run away, but they steadfastly refused to render to 
esar what they felt did not belong 
fim and they have paid the price. 
1 August 27, as I write, nearly two 
irs after the signing of the armistice, | 6¢ 
re are in all 36 such men, 32 at the 
ernment camp, Fort Doulas Utah, 
1 one each in Fort Leavenworth 
the Fort Leavenworth 
Barracks (military 
json), and the Disciplinary Barracks 
Alcatraz Island. The remaining ob- 
tor, Benjamin Salmon, is in ~ St. 
zabeth Hospital, Washington, D. 
where he is held for examination 
to his sanity. Mr. Salmon, who 
s confined at Fort Douglas, began a 
nger strike on July 13, and was 
ally transferred to’ the Washington 
titution. | He himself is a Roman 
tholic religious objector. He is con- 
ed with the criminal insane, and is 
chanically fed to keep him alive. He 

$ not resist the feeding because such resistance would be 
itrary to his philosophy. He believes, however, that the 
lefinite continuance of mechanical feeding means death. 
Except, perhaps, in Mr. Salmon’s case, there is nothing par- 
al dramatic to be said about the conditions under which 
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tors as they are for all beenuers in the particular institu- 
‘ns in which these men are confined. The military bar- 
‘ks. at Fort Leavenworth are again under the rule 
“iron discipline.” Such concessions as had been made 
fer the famous strike (recorded by Winthrop D. Lane 
‘the Survey for February 15, 1919), have long since dis- 
fyeared. The Federal penitentiary is as bad, or worse, than 
military prison. Fort Alcatraz is better run, on the whole, 
an Fort Leavenworth — this, in spite of the fact that it was 
scene of the torture of the Hofer brothers and the place 
flere men,were at one time confined in cages. At Fort Doug- 
j, conditions are as good as circumstances permit and the of- 
ers in charge have done as well as possible. The men are 
‘afined within a barbed wire stockade. They do their own 
rk under their own cooperative organization. And they are 
owed considerable liberty in the matter of games, amateur 
jtatricals and the like. Nevertheless, the long and irksome 
nfinement is telling upon the men. The executive officer, 


ARD BOLLE DD 
(Frank H.) Smuth, 
convicted of extreme 

cruelty to military prisoners and 

to accused soldiers in his custody 
while an army. lieutenant in 

France, has been released, ac- 

cording to a Washington dis- 

patch to the New York Evening 


Smith had been sentenced to 
eighteen months. 
less than ten months in the fed- 
eral prison and four additional 
months on parole, he received ms 
formal discharge from the War 
Department on July 28. 


Captain Walters, a man of unusual quality, has recently sent 
the men on a hike to improve their physical condition. 

These thirty-six are all that are left out of 500 objectors 
originally imprisoned. If the War Department were asked 
to explain why these particular men should be in jail when 
others are free, it would be hard to get a clear answer. We 
have sometimes been told by officials that these men now con- 
fined are political objectors, and hence not truly conscientious. 
It is a fact that most of the men still in jail are objectors to 
this war rather than to all war. ‘They are Socialists, I. W. 
W.’s or other radicals. There are, however, men like Howard 
Moore, who on religious or humanitarian grounds, are objec- 
tors to all wars. From any logical standpoint, however, the 


discrimination in favor ef objectors to — 


The only — 


all war is unjustifiable. 
ground on which any objectors ought 
to be free is either (1) that it 1s 
sheer stupidity for the government to 


least self-supporting, in 
prison after a war is over, or (2) the 
more thorough going conviction that 


any man into doing that of which he 
conscientiously disapproves. The so- 


After serving | fully as real as a Quaker’s disapproval 


science is as morally indefensible. 


cation of its present. policy is that these 
men still confined at Fort Douglas will 
not work and that they are to be kept 
until they do work or until their term 
expires. (This, however, does not explain the continued im- 
prisonment of the men at the Alcatraz and Leavenworth 
prisons who are working.) When the department says that 
the men will not work it means that they will not work under 
military orders. What the Government is engaged in 
trying to do is to save its own face and secure a nom- 
inal submission from these heretics. Instead of making 
their beds, washing their dishes and cleaning their camp as 
part of a cooperative group the prisoners must do it under mili- 
tary orders. And it was the War Department, not the ob- 
jectors, who drew the line as to what prison work was or 
was not “ military.”” The objectors on their part say that the 
whole point of their objection is their willingness to be sub- 
ject to military orders. - It is within the power of the Gov- 
ernment to kill them; it is not within the power of the 
Government to force them to render obedience to a system 
which they believe detrimental to social well being and opposed 
to the highest dictates of their conscience. Is this position un- 
reasonable? Perhaps, but in all generations men have some 
act symbolical of their whole philosophy of life. The early 
Christians could have escaped martyrdom by offering a pinch 
of incense to Caesar, the early Quakers could have escaped 
many a prison sentence if they would but have doffed their 
hats in the presence of lords temporal and spiritual. Polish 
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keep men who might be useful, or at 
society, in. 


- the state does society and the individual 
an ill service when it seeks to coerce. 
cialist’s disapproval of a given war is ee 
of all wars, and coercion of his con-_ 


The War Department’s real justifi- 


among its heroes, refused, not 
ee act in des ‘was important, but because the sig- 


e of the act was all important. ‘This is the position of f 
scientious objector and there are few social phenomena 
istressing than the desperate effort of a great govern- ‘ 
o force submission. There is a difference in degree of 


but not in spirit, between the War Department’s stand 
of the Spanish Inquisition. 
heretic. 


ales che War eee s policy still more inde- 
There are today plenty 


le is its rank discrimination. 
ntious ay who are now free men, whose stand 


least. since the pronlen: of a Dore (that isi 
who refused even alternative service) emerged, has 


g in courage, consistency, generosity or justice. 


ele ed arase at the ap wa eee imposed 


hie of ae pnd Ge tetuciots were 


, hit or miss, and might have been effected by draw- 
[ti Is for instance absurd that Howard | 


out of a ae 


enza epidemic at Fort Riley. On this account and 


‘sentence at a time it scarcely thought in terms of less 
twenty years. Many officers have recommended him for 


but he is still confined because, as the War Depart- 


In 

‘consequence of its refusal to face the issue by a gen- 

nesty, it has not only outraged American traditions of 

of consicence in its tyranny, but it has acted with the 
usness of an Oriental despot. 


Yet it must not be forgotten that many of them have 
t weeks in solitary confinement and that before they 


ied. prison, while they were still in camps and guard . 


ises, many of them suffered the severest kind of abuse from 
I ee officers and guards. At the beginning of the war, 
retary Baker gave his word to certain visitors that the 


aerican policy of dealing with conscientious objectors would — 
stained by no such brutalities as marked the English record. 


, Both seek to break the | 
] In one respect the advantage was on the 
peancinada, because at least he sought to save men’s | 


incttins conscientious objectors. 
eases liberals, our citer of peas 


ernments which Ae ago ies to ae pees ae ae’ 


objectors in those countries; it was emphatically. 

of labor, of leading citizens, of high functionaries 
and state. 
America the prison doors would months ago have s 


If the same sort of citizens had spoken 


for all political prisoners. ‘There are some encouragi 


A committee of the American Federation of Labor i 


for amnesty of political prisoners, including conscier 
jectors. Some religious leaders, especially i in the P 
Episcopal church, have petitioned the War Depar 
their release. But speaking generally the public i is ap 
It is hard to get any attention for the sufferings of t 
group of objectors in these perplexing and clamorous 
when out of agony and travail a new social order is « 
to birth. Nevertheless, the treatment given to ‘the oO 


~ measures the sincerity” of the church’s loyalty to « 
_and of the state’s understanding of freedom. 
well for clergymen and reviewers to welcome Philip C 
i story of the war, but books like his will have been wr 


b gacdal, who did walliage oe as a volunteer during — 


‘At is | 


vain ie we cannot PCRS yee from a 


‘Feel Dealt it in aoe ree. time has sole ete one 
knows the facts about conscientious objectors can s 


what is commonly called judicial language. Rather it is 
sary ha some prppat should arise to burn upon t ie 


her ose there is a more generous arrangement coe exe: 


of conscientious objectors than ever existed in the 
States. At the head of the exemption board is the hea 


the Tolstoian Society. It is inconceivable that two years 


Russia is at peace any man will be in her prisons for the } 
crime of refusing to fight. It is, therefore, sheer hypocris 
for our newspapers and preachers to talk about the dar 
to liberty of the Bolshevik experiment so long as they t 
selves have been so unwilling to support or to defend tt 

erty “to know, to utter, and to argue freely accordin 


conscience,” sohicn is Bie’ highest liberty of the soul. — 
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Conducted by 
WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


HE present situation in the transportation industry af- 
. fords a curious and significant contrast to:the conditions 
rich obtained six months ago. When the railroad adminis- 
tion relinquished control of the railroad properties under 
2 terms of the Esch-Cummins bill, the labor leaders felt 
lat they had suffered a serious defeat. ‘The heart of some 
‘them, at any rate, was set on the Plumb plan which re- 
fved scant consideration at the hands of Congress. When 
¢ Plumb plan was lost, the attention of labor was concen- 
ited on a fight to prevent the enactment of a law providing 
compulsory arbitration. Nominally that fight was won. 
he Transportation act of 1920 did not contain any features 
viously compulsory. 

‘On the whole, as compared with the system which obtained 
ior to the war, railroad labor seemed to fare very well under 
‘new law.- Trade unionism by its terms seemed to be 
cognized beyond a peradventure while up to 1916 only the 
gest and most powerful unions had been able to deal effec- 


| 


ilway Labor Board. This board, it will be recalled, was 
»pointed and is now actively engaged at Chicago.: Its duties 
insist chiefly in arbitrating disputes which arise between 
‘railroads and their employes. Its two large decisions have 
own out of the railroad strike and out of the demands of 
express companies’ employes for increased wages. Besides 
oviding for the Railway Labor Board, which consists of 
me members, three representing the railroads, three the em- 
yes and three the public, the Transportation act also called 
wr the recognition of the principle of collective bargaining, 
ad in part urged the creation of adjustment commissions 
rough which the railroads and their employes might directly 
tle their difficulties. 
djustment commissions had been established by the rail- 
administration during the war, and they had rendered 
valuable service. No one can read the reports of Walker 
). Hines without realizing how much was contributed to 
e country by this voluntary organization. Congress ex- 
cted that similar bodies would be perpetuated under the 
ww system of railway control. Apparently, however, that 
‘not now to happen. ‘The unions seem to be in favor of 
e adjustment boards, but the railroads and important ship- 
rs are definitely opposed. When the suggestion was made 
nat boards of adjustment be formed, the Association of Rail- 
pad Executives opposed the undertaking and at the present 
me the Merchants Association of New York seems to be 
hading a fight against the fulfillment of these voluntary sec- 
fons of the Transportation act. A typical telegram has been 
ent from the Builders Association Exchange of Buffalo to 
he United States Railway Board. This is as follows: 


| This Exchange is formally opposed to centralized control of 
tailway labor and believes the best interests of the whole country 

» demand that the control of labor matters as well as all matters 
“pertaining to the management of the railroads be put back in 
“the hands of the railroad executives. We believe that efficient 
“service can be given the public in no other way. 

in other words, an effort is being made to nullify the impor- 
‘ant labor sections of the Transportation act, and to wipe 
tut the progress which has been made during and since the war. 
' This is an extremely serious situation. In effect it means 
hat no policy other than that based on force is to be applied 
f the transportation field if these commercial organizations 
lave their way. As long as labor was scarce it was all right 


: The Railroads and Unions 


to consult the unions. Now that the market has changed and 
the law of supply and demand is operating against’ the work- 
ers, the principles of voluntary adjustment so admirable a 
few months ago are no longer highly prized. This is a sad 
and menacing manifestation. If in this country we are not 
able to build industrial policies on a basis of intelligence and 
fairness and democracy, we cannot hope to escape the troubles 
which other countries are now passing through. 


Eight and Ten-Hour Work Day 


ee United States Public Health Service published last 
February a comparison of an eight-hour plant and a 
ten-hour plant. It was one of a series of studies in industrial 
physiology. The report was written by Josephine Goldmark 
and Mary D. Hopkins. ‘The investigation was directed by 


- Philip Sargent Florence of the Public Health Service under 


the general direction of Dr. Frederic 8. Lee. The personnel 
involved obviously includes: leaders in this field of inquiry. 
There is no higher authority in this country in the study of 
fatigue than Miss Goldmark. The principals in the inquiry 
and report are students of national and international reputa- 
tion. 

It is needful to call attention to this fact because of a 
sharp attack on the findings of this Public Health Bulletin by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. The bulletin of 
the Public Health Service Board summarized a number of 
conclusions. These tended generally to indicate that the 
eight-hour day was more desirable than the ten-hour day. 
Evidence of various kinds was offered to sustain the conclu- 
sions arrived at. . Certain parts of the evidence offered 


showed the steady maintenance of output under the eight-_ 


hour system, the reduction of lost time, and restricted out- 


put, and the decrease of industrial accidents. “These sum- 


mary conclusions have attracted wide attention. 


The National Industrial Conference Board, the nucleus of 
whose membership consists of twenty-five industrial associa- 
tions of country-wide scope, has, during the last few years, 
made inquiries of its own. More and more it has entered 
the field previously occupied only by governmental inquiries 
and to a lesser extent by the research of universities: The 
Conference Board has laid very great stress on the scientific 
and impartial quality of its industrial investigations although 
it was created to provide a clearing house of information and 
cooperative action on matters that vitally affected its mem- 
bers. The board has asserted forcefully its determination to 
use detached and unprejudiced methods in the prosecution 
of its studies. 


It has now issued a small pamphlet entitled Unwarranted 
Conclusions Regarding the Eight-Hour and Ten-Hour Work- 
day. This is a critical review of the Public Health Service 
Bulletin which made a comparison of an eight-hour and a 
ten-hour plant. 
says that its criticism “is published for the purpose of point- 
ing out the faulty conclusions of a public document on a 
subject which has not been thoroughly investigated. Mislead- 
ing, unwarranted, and unscientific conclusions are always to be 
deplored, but when such conclusions carrying the weight of 
governmental sanction and bearing upon a highly contro- 
versial subject are stated dogmatically and without qualifica- 
tion, they are dangerous. It is with a desire to point out this 
danger and in behalf of careful, comprehensive and impartial 
investigation before results are published that this report is 
issued.” It is, therefore, in accordance with its own state- 
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The National Industrial Conference Board © 


a 


maith Service were 
y the data offered ” because ues 
lants from which the data were ‘obtained were 


[ perience is too sina to justify conclusions 
industry i in general. 

- first criticism. The. Public Health Service — 
it frankly, so frankly that the students who — 
; ort for the Industrial Conference Board 
pelled to take notice of the fact in the body of their 
the plants compared were in many respects 
ee reason the factories were not directly - 
What the Public Health experts 
pare che, efficiency of the different succeeding 
t-hour and the ten-hour plants with the — 


ach plant was taken as its “‘ bogey,’ ” and the find- 
ade on the basis’ of that kind» of comparison. 
peeadies of the two > individual institutions belpeay 


ie raed and the rahbus establishment. _ 
Industrial Conference Board critics seem in 
1 text of their attack to be so thoroughly aware 
lic Health Service a make the pee ay cae 


i i, a sale Eee that may nt be 
‘The Public Health Service pee themselves 


Y n ‘reputation me Dean fairness. When the 
Government in the midst of the war published several 
sO the hours of labor in the munitions industry, the 


i too, Bicsced the aaa of a shorter working 
e captiously considered. 
he National Industrial Conference Board was at pains 
y mn page 2 of that report: 
ise of the abnormal circumstances under itch the studies 
vere made and an absence of full information as to collateral 
d ions, the findings cannot be accepted as conclusive even 
en related to actual hours. 
lany of the members of the National Industrial Board 
lave individually appeared to act on the belief that long hours 
f work served their industrial interest, and with striking im- 
mediacy, the scientific section of the Conference Board thus 
essays to support the opinions which the members of the 
organization have historically entertained. As an example 
ae of loyalty, this is good enough; but as science, it is sorry. 
-'. The Public Health Service study is not injured by an 
attack of this kind; but the public attitude toward the dis- 
_ interestedness of the Conference Board’s own studies is put 
in jeopardy. . ‘ 


dabaas unscientific and not — 


each plant. In other words, the most produc- — 


others in other” Seine wie received the same for six ¢ 


hs cents an hour minimum, wage. . ik 


pen pay the po at png war. % mi 

commission cannot be changed for a year | bu 
~ perseded by new enactment. ~The emergency | ler; 
will end with the peace treaty unless it has. been 
before the war ends officially. 


_ In response to a petition letter the commissior 
Ti guion of hotels and restaurants in Novemb 
paratory to a conference of the public housekeepi 
‘This. industry was chosen for first consideration 
_ the seven- -day week made possible by court. action. 
mission had interpreted the recommendation oO ES 
Conference as meaning an eight-hour day and a six-d 
or twenty-seven and one-half cents an hour. A : 
decision sustained the twenty-seven and one-half cent 
the seventh day’s work but on appeal in the Su : 
the decision was reversed. Although the wage rema ed Vv 
some girls had to work seven days for the $1: 3-20 


hee 


publi henry for adie Sildeed. On pete ae pe 
mission adopted the resolutions and issued the order — 
_ became effective June 2.. The resolutions provided f 
lation of conditions and an $18 a week or 3 a day 0 


i} Phe ag 


On May 13, a group of hotel chinese through 
sae filed a petition. for an injunction preventing the 
forcement of the commission’s order. At the hearing. 
tion was withdrawn and a writ of review requested. — 
writ was not granted. The order became effective Jui 
On June 10, another request for an injunction was fi 
gether with an attack upon the constitutionality of the | 
mum Wage act. The petition challenged the consti 
ality of the act ; SORTER ae if constitutional it was h 


The ee were head on July 26; and on ay ie ¥ 
opinion was handed down sustaining ee Comin sat on 
point. 


forty-four hours was eee only $12.10. The confere 
met for public hearing April. 28 and the two following da 
for consideration of recommendations to the commissio: 
stead of the usual frank discussion between the employers a 
the employes, the manufacturers were represented by heir’ 
attorneys and employed public accountants. Except in a 
instances they refused to discuss any question presente 
the conference. At the end of their two days’ executive 
sion the conferees adjourned with no wage recommend i 
the first time in the six years of thé commission’s é: 
The resolutions covering the conditions of labor were 
null and void by the last resolution which provided for 
suspension or alteration in particular conditions when n 
sary to the promotion of the industries of the state. 

resolutions were rejected by the commission and a second 
ference was called. 


This second conference was one of the hardest fought 
the commission. Again the employers filled the Senate ch: 
ber in silence. When one employer did break silence, his 
panions voiced disapproval among themselves. — Near 


hee ; 

‘lose of the day allowed for presentation of evidence, the em- 
yloyed spokesman of the employers read off the list of evi- 
Jence which would be turned over to the conferees for con- 
jideration in executive session. After two days’ deliberation 
the conference recommended $18 a week, or $3 a day, or 
37% cents an hour as minimum for adult women workers 
n the manufacturing industry. The vote stood five to four 
with one employer later signing the resolution. ‘The recom- 
mendations on the conditions of labor were carried by an 
ananimous vote. On June 15 the commission cast a tie vote 
yn the recommendations. During the interim between the 
calling of this conference and the end of the protest hearings 
the personnel of the Industrial Welfare Commission had 
ndergone considerable change. One member resigned. A 
second was superseded by a new member despite the fact that 
women of the state had petitioned the governor to reappoint 
her. The vote found the labor commissioner, the one sal- 
aried member, 
against and the other two yoting for the recommendations of 
f with the fifth member not appointed. The 


elections. 
Seattle. 


‘Minimum Wagein Massachusetts 


my BE Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission has 
‘A worked out a budget and established a minimum wage 
for women employed in the clothing industry. For expe- 
rienced workers the minimum wage is fixed at $15.25 a 
‘week. For learners and apprentices who have reached the age 
‘of eighteen years it is not less than $12 a week. For all others 
it is not less than $10 a week. An employe is deemed expe- 
tienced who is eighteen years old and who has been working 
‘in the women’s clothing industry at least a year and a half. 
In computing the wage finally fixed, the board worked out 
‘the following budget: 


Y 


Favored by Favored 

employe by all other 

members members 
_ 1. Board and lodging...........++-+- $9.50 $9.50 
a 2 @lothing io). nk): ple oes ielereims Vener a 3.25 3.25 
BS MAUMATY isics else eile cst hee tier ores 45 45 
4,.Doctor and Dentist..........-+++: 45 40 
BU AOHNI TE ile: 3s) at Sis setglnsssesbvahelaue eiave\eliny y'p/e 14 20 210 
Be SA CALTON Oe aisle sala oveie: serenealh tr lose Bie isrsat 45 40 
PMR ECrEALIOM | «2g lees «isle ric ejneeweiy aie 45 3d 
Pa AU CHEION: glisis\/dicie ¢ nies cieile sarees ye 18 18 
9, Savings ....220602- sees eee reece 50 30 
240. Carfare \.... 20.002 s46 vane ned ness .20 .20 
Meta Incidentals:) <5 ij... /c)ce8 wees sie sore ee ss 10 10 
PPOt a a estas tine eran atiee le wet) $15.73 $15.25 


It is interesting to. compare the wage fixed by the Massa- 
| chusetts commission with the cost of living study made by 
the National Industrial Conference Board for the region north 
of Hudson county, N. J., in which many women are employed 
in the silk mills. The Conference Board computed the cost 
of living of a single woman who resided with her family. 
| This was estimated to be $12.39 a week. No allowance was 
made for savings other than a fifteen cent weekly investment 
in insurance. The budget thus arrived at calculated the home 
- expenses to be $7.10 weekly. It was, however, frankly stated 
that a girl could not board outside of her own home’ at any 
|} such rate. Using the assumption that $12 a week would 
be charged for a room and board, the Conference Board esti- 
mated that the total cost of living for a single woman, near 
Hoboken, would be considerably more than $900 a year. 
That is to say considerably more than $17 a week. In Bos- 
“ton the Minimum Wage Board reckons that board and lodg- 
"ing can be obtained for $9.50. 


and the newly appointed member voting 
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THE NEW BUSINESS SYMBOL 


An example of the modern trademark which, as pointed out by 
Advertising and Selling, 
story of service performed. Drawn in pen and ink 


Uncle Sam’s Stepchild 


| ee ore anaes Porto Rico seems at times to have been 
the forgotten stepchild of the United States. The present 


annual report of Carmelo Honoré, chief of the island bureau 
of labor, is furthermore interesting—aside from the tragedy 
there exemplified—by reason of the fact that the conditions 
of production in Porto Rico so strongly suggest the situation — 
which obtained in this country at the beginning of the nine- — 


glorifies the industry or tells the actual ; 
\ 


2 
44 


teenth century. Wages, hours of work, and industrial rela- 


tions recall the eighteenth century United States. 


As in this country 125 years ago, the industrial problem of 4 


Porto Rico is largely agricultural. 


tobacco are the basic industries. In this country social re- 


Coffee, sugar, fruit and 


formers are often appalled at the power of industrial mag- is 


nates who stand in the way of social betterment. 


Manufac- — 3 


turers, however, at their most potent moments cannot com- — 


pare with farmers, and for that reason it is true that even in 
this country the child labor problem in the agricultural: re- 
gions is practically untouched. The state here has been strong 
enough to save children from industry, but not from agricul- 
ture. 

_Porto Rico shows a kindred situation vividly in the coffee 
district. For example, the normal wages according to this 


‘latest report of the insular government, are fifty cents a day — 
for ten or twelve hours’ work. This means during the eight 


months of the dead season a weekly wage of $1.50 to $2.50. 
Fathers and sons are generally barefooted, mothers and daugh+ 
ters in at last half of the cases observed by the bureau had 
only the poorest kind of footwear which was used on Sun- 
days and holidays to attend church. These people have no 
recreation whatsoever, according to the bureau report. 
“ They only work hard, eat badly and sleep worse on hard 


of the same kind in the coffee districts. 
, 8 a More prosperous industry than coffee and ac- 
y the economic foundation is more promising. ‘The 


efforts of trade union organizers. 
at this juncture are entertaining. In part 


nd to all the meetings to which they are invited to 
trike question with meritorious exactness; resist 
erenity the sufferings of misery during the days 
d register their names, paying admission and monthly 

ade unions to which they belong. But as soon as 
nflict is settled, the wave of: enthusiasm which 
sm and which made them increase the ranks of 
r immediately dies away and the unions to which 
> reduced to a ten per cent of the number, thus 
the energy of their drives for the obtainance of im- 
their economic life. ‘They also demonstrate great 
- political propaganda that with special preference 
the same labor leaders, and henee their want 


t ‘constant yearly strikes in order to obtain increases 
other social benefits. 


u chief reports, however, another amazing ‘condi- 
5 per cent of the sugar workers seem now to own 
“of ex-owners 


g the provisions of the present law on eject- 


- American rule in Porto Rico has reduced this 
group of workers to dependence. In the fruit dis- 
itions seem also to be degraded. The daily average 
man is $1, for women fifty cents, for children 

In the tobacco districts approximately the same 
obtain with the exception that women and chil- 
htly better remunerated. Skilled laborers work 
which is suggestive of the wages paid in this coun- 
at the time of the American Revolution. Machinists, 
r example, together with blacksmiths and smelters, work 
$12 a week. In the sugar mills and in electric plants 
Ove ghey have the twelve-hour day. 


eet 


and of tu att A long list of strikes is enumerated in the 
port. The demands cited seem very modest to American 


, equal wages for women, compliance with labor 
ion, and the discontinuance of piece work: In three- 
f the municipalities récent strikes are said to have 
sful except that equal pay was not granted women. 
rta Rico seems to present a strange intermixture of the 


‘ial Arai ation. As is usual when two civilizations 
e evils of both seem to flourish. But perhaps the 
an declaration of independence was only an Anglo- 
xon document. Perhaps we of this era do not believe that 
born south of such and’such a parallel are really free 
Pecan beings entitled to equality in the game of life. If 
do, however, protest that the constitution follows the flag, 
nd that with the constitution . goes that great body of tra- 
n which is the spirit of America, then it is true that by 
ery social test we have failed to deal justly with the people 
of Porto Rico. Data enough to convince the most doubting 
_ is contained in this last report of the Bureau of Labor. 


Safety in the Ford Factory 


0 NE of the most vivid chapters in the history of the mod- 
ern safety movement describes the transformation of the 
_ Ford motor factory. In spite of the fact that the motor com- 
pany is compelled to use machinery which ordinarily takes a 


jee he two or Cae times as Goee as iheee .: 
Sugar, - 


sugar industry appear to have been especially - 


Mr. © 


of greater improvements for their home life in . 


en a small lot on which to build their homes 


rently, instead of stimulating land and home. 


of these workers were receiving less than $6.95 a week. Onl; 


s ago. / manager of the & 
Motor Company came to . 
request for authorization to build a larger L 
No verbatim report of the conference was made, but 
the conversation ran something like this: 


Manager of Compensation Department: “We need a 
pital to care for our injured employes. We owe it 
to take good care of them when they are hurt, an 
will be a good investment because proper hospital attention 
enable injured men to get back to work quicker than they 
under present conditions.” 


Mr. Ford: “No, sir, we will fot go into ine hospital bu a 
We will eliminate accidents instead. If we owe it to our men 
to care for them when they are hurt, we certainly owe it to them 
to do everything in our power to keep them from getting hurt; 
and if it would be a good investment for us to build a large 
industrial hospital, it certainly will be a better investment for 
us to get rid of accidents. That’s your job from now on. 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS, even if you pame to” ted sige! o 
machines or methods to do so.” 


_ There you have the ita of one ee the most we 
pieces of safety work that America has seen. 0 


Machi es—hun- 4 
dreds of them—were redesigned; equipment was thrown out My 
buildings were remodeled; processes were changed; workm 
were trained; and millions of dollars were spent by the F 
Motor Company during the intervening years—all to safegu 
the lives and health of the workmen. With what results? Her 
is one. During the fiscal year of 1918-1919, in the Highland 
Park plant (the parent of the company)—where 50,000 men and 
women were at work throughout the year, with 3,000 punch 
presses, 20,000 other machines and 70 elevators, with miles o 
loading docks where 60 giant cranes move at once, with 3 
acres of foundries, heat treating works, drop forge department: 
~machine shops, chemical laboratories and railroad yards—in th: 
plant during that entire year only one‘man was killed by acciden 
You will appreciate just what this means when I tell you th: 
if this percentage of accidental fatalities were maintained by 
industries of the country generally, the accidentally killed in 
these industries each year would be 760 men and women inste 
of 22,000, as is now the case. 
The significant thing about the Ford company’s vetondy 

in the fact that safety was obtained by engineering reconstr 

tion rather than by giving advice to the members—not 1 

the latter was overlooked. The policy of the safety dep 

ment of the Ford company seems to have been embodied in 

the following paragraph: j 

Work on your equipment first; guard every dangerous machi 
and every unsafe spot in the plant. Then gradually work 
your educational campaign. You cannot expect the cooperation 
of your men until you have shown them that you really me 
to do your share in making the plant safe. 
One of the most interesting details concerns the Sadteaal 

ing of the dangerous punch presses. Ninety per cent, approxi- 
mately, of the three thousand presses at the Highland Park <i 
plant have now been so designed that it is necessary for an 
operator to press two buttons about a foot apart in order to 

set the machine in motion. In this way it is not possible f 

him to get his hands entangled in the machinery. Accord 

to Robert A. Shaw, director of the department, this device 
not only wiped out punch press accidents, but it has increas 
production on an average of ten per cent. It has resulted in 

this enlarged production chiefly . by eliminating fatigue which 
resulted from the operation of punch presses by a pedal. 


Women’s Wages in Louisiana 


N advocating the creation of 2 minimum wage commi 

the Louisiana Commissioner of Labor states in his annu: 
report that $9.10 a week is a liberal estimate for present aver. 
age wages of women in the state.’ In an industrial survey 0: 
Louisiana made in 1919 by the National and State Council: 
of Defense, which covered 10 877 women workers in stores 
factories, hotels and restaurants, it was found that two-third 


637 of them received more than $17 a week; 2,930 receive 


from $7.50 to $17; 4,469 received from $6.50 to ae 95, 
received less than $6. 50. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


‘ 


Oo NE of the most significant developments in the child 
O welfare field in recent years is a grant from the Com- 
ts monwealth Fund to the Bureau for Exchange of In- 
ormation among Child Helping Organizations to cover a 
yeriod of at least four years. “This will make possible the 
yrganization of a field service which should make. available 
to child welfare organizations the type of service that the Asso- 
ation for Organizing Family Social Work has rendered in 
e family welfare field. C. C. .Carstens of Boston, who has 
seen appointed director of the bureau, brings with him the 
wealth of experience that he acquired during his fourteen 
years as secretary of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children and also recognition as one 
of the national leaders in this field. 

' This bureau originated at an informal conference of repre- 
sentatives of child helping societies held in connection with 
‘he National Conference of Charities and Correction in_Bal- 
imore, in 1915. It was.organized for the interchange of 
zeneral information, publicity and methods of appeal and for 
intersociety service. The present membership includes sixty- 
five child caring agencies in the United States and Canada, 
tepresenting private child placing and child caring societies, 
children’s protective agencies, and public departments for 
child care. A number of public departments of child welfare 
are included in the membership of the bureau. ‘Thus its con- 
tituency is representative of child caring interests through- 
ut the country so that it is in a position to influence appre- 
iably the entire child welfare field. 

~The development of the bureau contemplated with the com- 
ing of Mr. Carstens is especially significant because of the 
fact that child caring activities vary so greatly in problems 
and methods, emphasizing the necessity for some standardiz- 
ing influence. In the main, the various agencies have grown 
in response to local needs during a period when principles 
and methods of child care have been, to a large extent, in 
the making, and so each has developed its dwn standards. 
‘The result has been that the greatest divergence in method 
‘exists, even among agencies doing similar work; little attempt 
has been made to test or to compare methods or results. 
The constituent agencies of the bureau have been conscious 
their deficiencies and have desired help in studying and 
alyzing their work with a view to improving it. Many 
gencies have also felt that while their field work might be 
fairly satisfactory, yet because of faulty methods of record 
‘keeping among themselves it has been impossible to measure 
progress or for different organizations to learn from the suc- 
cesses or failures of each other. ‘The societies have hoped 
‘eventually to bring about comparable methods of recording 
‘essential information in order that the experience of the var- 
‘ious agencies might be made available to all others. ‘They 
| desire to encourage higher standards among themselves, more 
thorough case work, uniform terminology and methods, and 
‘eventually to develop a recognized child caring technique. 
__A wide divergence of terminology is everywhere apparent. 
In New York “child placing” means the placing of children 
in free foster homes, while in Massachusetts that term applies 
not only to such free placements but to placing children in 
‘boarding homes as well. The use of the term “ child wel- 
fare” is at present confusing. Child welfare clinics are being 
‘developed which limit their services to medical care of babies 
or young children. 

" ‘There is wide divergence of method among similar organi- 
‘Zations, some humane societies limiting their field of endeavor 
“mainly to prosecution, while others do a large preventive 
“work, endeavoring to do constructive work within the home 
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—to eliminate the underlying causes of family difficulty, thus 
removing the unsatisfactory conditions rather than removing 
the children. ‘There is a great difference in preliminary in- 
vestigations before children are permanently removed from 
their own homes, as well as in the method employed in the 
investigation of free and boarding homes, in the standard of 
board and care provided, and in the supervision of children 
under care. In the placing out of children there is every con- 
ceivable procedure, from investigation of foster homes by 
correspondence only, to a personal visit by society agents to 


the family itself as well as to friends or neighbors who may ee 


give needed information about the family. Some’ societies 
accept children for placement upon the recommendation of 
public officials or cooperating societies, while others insist 
an investigation by their own agents before accepting the child 
for placement. * ; 

All of these divergent methods and standards need to be 
studied in order to determine exactly what is required for 
the welfare of the children coming to the care of the con- 
stituent societies. 


to assist the societies in making such a study. This will in- 


volve, first, a survey of the field of work being done, a study — D 
of the methods being used, and an effort on the part of each an 


society to improve the daily handling of its work. — 
Since its organization the bureau has required certain quali- 


fications before admitting an organization to membership. La 
These are indicated by the following questions which each 


organization has been required to answer: 


1. If it is a private organization, is it managed by a respon- 
sible board of directors meeting at least quarterly? 

2. If it does case work, does it maintain individual case 
records? } 

3. Does it do. work whose value is commensurate with the 


amount of money expended? <a 


4. Does it agree to cooperate heartily with the other members 
of the bureau under the terms of the Articles of Agreement for 
Inter-Society Service; to send to the bureau copies of all liter- 
ature published, and upon request to furnish sufficient additional 
copies for distribution to the members of the bureau; to furnish 
such other information regarding its work as the bureau may 
request from time to time. _ 

5. Is the organization engaged in some form of social work 
for children? 

6. If it is a private organization, is it incorporated? 

7. Does it publish reasonably often a report of its work? 

8. Are its finances audited by competent-accountants? — 

9. Has it a paid, trained executive on full time? 

10. Is it established in such a manner as to give assurance of 
permanency in its organization and financial support? 

11. Does it raise money through entertainments conducted by 
professional performers? ; 

12. If it uses collectors, does it pay them an excessive per- 
centage? : 


Although the selection of a more suitable name than the pres- 


ent one has not yet been decided upon, The Child Welfare 
League of America is being favorably considered. 
been determined whether the headquarters will be in Wash- 
ington, Chicago or New York. Mr. Carstens expects to 
take up his full duties January 1, 1921, and preliminary plans, 
including the appointment of an assistant, will be pressed for- 
ward immediately. 
The present officers and board of directors of the bureau 
are, H. Ida Curry, chairman; Georgia G. Ralph, secretary; 
Dr. Frederic H. Knight, treasurer. ~ The executive commit- 
tee consists of H. Ida Curry, New York; Marcus C, Fagg, 
Jacksonville; Dr. Hastings H. Hart, New York; Dr. Fred- 
eric H. Knight, Boston; Wilfred S. Reynolds, Chicago; the 
Sie H. Stoneman, St. Joseph; Henry W. Thurston, New 
ork. 


The director and his staff will endeavor — : 
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ociation has noted “a fact that nearly all the educa- 
ial used among Negroes speaks in terms of white 
In the text books Negro children use there is prac- 

no reference to any race but the Caucasian. ‘The 
ies are of white peoples. Practically all the pictures 
dren see are white. The literature they read is by 
authors sand deals with characters that are white. If 


a to a a caricature. 
It hardly seems fair to the Negro child that all his idealism, 
all his sense of the good, the great, the heroic, and the beautiful 
should be definitely associated with white people only. He is 
in danger of getting the notion, unconsciously, that the white 
child only has a chance to be good or heroic or beautiful. 
Twice as many Negro children die before birth and twice 
as many within one year after birth as among white children. 
- The general tuberculosis death rate among Negroes is more 
- than two and one half times as high as among whites and in 
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_ Norwegian Children’s s. 


T HE laws adopted in Norway i in April, 191 é ae 
4. termed the children’s laws are the result of a 
which has of late. gained great force in all civili 
and which has, as its aim, the protection of 
during the first years of life. . i 
_ Society has more and more been forced to intetiehet 
to protect those children who do ‘not receive the | 
attention and nursing from their parents. 
‘to children born outside of marriage. 
Since the eighties of last century many bills tate’ 
troduced with the purpose in view of improving Be 
such children, but the movement did not result in cha 
existing laws” until 1892, when the economic responsibi : 
of ‘the father was accentuated and the right ot the Cc 


forth at ‘eh same tine yebarding falektraice fot the 
was not then taken under consideration. eh ‘ 

In 1896 Norway established by law a council ‘for i 
welfare of children, which aims at “helping all negle 
and ° mistreated children, those who are born outs 
well as those born in suis es in sat the law v was m 
more severe. _ ae 
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laws whith went into oflect eons iE ae id as ee 


or Pe ee to belie pe economic Gicerrsty uy 
mother is assured economic support and satisfactory attention 
both before and after childbirth. There is a very satisfacto 
insurance for women in industries. 


It was only natural that the new children’s laws. she 
awaken a storm of protest as regards the right of name 
of inheritance. Meetings of protest, discussion in the : oF 
and otherwise and lists containing thousands of signat 
both for and against the laws were produced. ‘The laws we 
publicly discussed for a long time. “The future was pictu 
darkly, such a prediction being usual as that unmarried 
mothers with one or more children would suddenly appear 
in peaceful homes to demand \inheritance, name and a ho 
for their children. Now that the law has been in force fo 
almost three years there has been very little rumor of. the 
dire consequences. The public officials who administer t 
law generally state that the whole matter proceeds surprising- 
ly smoothly and satisfactorily. The fathers have willingly 
paid their contributions—at least the number of the unwilling ei 
is no larger now than before the law came into force. Ex- 
pectant mothers do not object to being. placed i in childbirth i i 
stitutions or to corresponding arrangements, 


According to everything so far experienced, with repard 
to this law, society may feel that under such laws illegitimate 
children are safeguarded as well perhaps as possible under 
present conditions. Perhaps the not least important side of it 
is that—that we all, and Sa: ale women, Lie Teasor 


be grateful that injustice to innocent babies for which we have 
“all been more or less responsible in the past is at an end, 
Betzy KJELSBERG. 


Ay f is ; ; 3 

_ A Resume in Children’s Work 
"NN the special Children’s Number of the 5. C. A. A. News 
the State Charities Aid Association of New York defines 


the kind of work it provides for children as follows: 

Placing children in free family homes, assisting public officials 
in providing for children who need public support or public 
protection, assisting mothers with babies by finding employment 
in suitable positions where they may keep their babies with them. 
One hundred and seventy-five children were placed in fam- 

ily homes during the past year by the child placing depart- 
- ment of the association, totaling almost 3,200 children thus 
placed during the twenty-two years this work has been de- 
veloped. An interesting tabulation is given of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-five children placed, showing the occupation 


these, thirty were professional men, eighty-four business men, 
thirty-seven skilled workmen, twenty farmers, and four re- 
- tired or without occupation. 

_ The Department of County Agencies for Child Care of 
the association whose “function is to assist public officials 
in providing for children who need public support or public 
_ protection ” has been instrumental in organizing children’s 
_ agencies in twenty-two counties and in the city and town of 
Newburgh. “Of these, there were, in 1919, twenty agencies 
at work under the department’s supervision or cooperating 
with it, sixteen of them under the joint direction of State 
Charities Aid Association county committees and public of- 
 ficials.” Some of the specific duties of the children’s agent in 
_ charge of these agencies are: 

i Investigate the circumstances of children about to .become 
public charges, in order, if possible, to find homes for them with 
relatives or other suitable guardians, as an alternative to plac- 
ing them in institutions or boarding homes at public expense; 
Study the cases of children already in institutions, and wher- 
ever possible to return them to relatives, or to find free foster 
homes for them; f 

See to it that feebleminded and epileptic children receive the 
necessary care in state institutions, together with such training as 
they are capable of undergoing with profit; 

Investigate complaints against children charged with delin- 
quency, and to make sure that no child is sentenced to a te- 
formatory when it is not the child but his home that is at fault; 

Assist needy widows with children to find employment and to 
use the family income wisely; in the case of unmarried mothers: 
to provide proper maternity care and subsequent supervision ; 

Try to reconstruct so-called “bad” homes; to prevent the 
breaking up of families, with consequent disadvantage to the 
children; : 

Cooperate with officials in the prosecution of immoral, neglect- 
ful and abusive parents; to compel deserting fathers of families, 
and other responsible relatives, to contribute to the support of 
dependent children; 

Secure adequate medical treatment for children suffering from 

physical defects. 
The department accomplished all this, “ not at the cost of 
a money outlay, but with the accompaniment of a financial 
saving; this saving is effected largely through the activities 
of the children’s agent in reducing the number of children 
supported by public money, in shortening the time each child 
remains a public charge, and in persuading or forcing the par- 
ents or other relatives of dependents to contribute to their 
support.” 


Child Care in Worcester 


Bee Worcester Children’s Friend Society tersely defines 
its work as “ attempting to make American citizens as it 
is possible to make them.” For the Golden Rule Fund cam- 
paign recently conducted in that city it illustrates that defini- 
tion with the following instances: 

A girl interrupted in her high school course because of illness 
has been in a hospital for over a year unable to sit up. In 
spite of this she is anxious to continue her studies, and we are 


very grateful to the two teachers who go each week to teach her. 
One girl who could hardly speak a word of English when she 
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came into our care a year ago not only attends our public 
schools, but is earning wages. She came to this country under 
a cloud but is becoming an intelligent American citizen. 

The Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission asked us to be- 
come interested in a little boy six years old whose arm had io 
be kept out in a brace at right angles to his shoulder. There 
was quite a large family of children and the mother worked in 
a mill, so that this little boy was growing worse instead of better 
from lack of care. We placed him in the home of a trained 
nurse who massaged his arm daily and within a year he was 
able to return to his own home, far on the road to.recovery. 

A physician asked us to take a little girl eleven years of ages 0) 
Through the carelessness of her parents she had been allowed 
to wear shoes with nails in them which had caused blood poison- 
ing, so that amputation was necessary. At first we boarded her 
in the country and have since bought two artificial limbs, as she ¢ 
outgrew the first one. For the past year and a half she has 
been obliged to remain in the hospital, but in spite of this, she 
has completed her third year in high school, through the kind- 
ness of her teachers who have gone to the hospital. 4 

David is one of a large family of children. He is a cripple 
and wears a brace and gets around with difficulty. He was 
allowed to stay out nights, slept much of the time in school, was 
scantily clothed and the sole of his shoe flapped as he walked. 
This boy the Worcester Children’s Friend Society placed in, theyiee 
School for Crippled Children at Canton. He looked very slick 
in his new clothes as he started for the school. 


Children’s Court Age Limit 


| regard to the passage of legislation increasing the age 
limit of the jurisdiction of the Children’s Court, Robert J. 
Wilkin, justice of the New York Children’s Court, in an ar- 
ticle. in the New York Tribune outlines as follows some of 
many things which should be considered: we 


First—How will it affect the work of the children’s courts? Ay 
Will it be necessary only to change the age of jurisdiction from ~ 
sixteen to eighteen or would it be better to give a joint jurisdic- 
tion to the magistrate’s court, so that a case of a young person — 
between sixteen and eighteen would in the first instance go to — 
the magistrate’s court or in the discretion of the magistrate to 
the Children’s Court? If a measure of this sort were passed, 
would it deprive the youth of any right guaranteed by the Con- i 
stitution? Would it be necessary to make arrangements in the ~ 
courts for forcible detention places in the case of the larger — 
boys? Would it be necessary to provide additional exclusive 
places of detention for the larger and more sophisticated girls? 
And many of the other questions that would refer purely to the 
custody of the children. 


Second—How would the procedure of the court have to be 
changed to meet the case? Would the newcomers be charged — 
with felonies and misdemeanors or would an act by a boy or — 
girl of seventeen years be only an act of juvenile delinquency? 
Do young people between the given ages appreciate the right and 
wrong of larceny, assault, burglary, robbery and the taking of — 
other people’s property, or even lives? Should they be placed 
in the minor preventive institutions or should they, when their 
responsibility is fixed, be treated with more advanced educa- a 
tional or corrective measures? ae 

Third—Are the institutions now being so generally and so 
satisfactorily used, the proper places for the advanced youth, — 4 
or should they be sent to the sheriff for temporary care and to 
jail, the reformatory or prison for disposition? Are the institu- — 
tions such as the New York Catholic Protectory, New York 
Jewish Protectory, Aid Society and the Children’s Village pre- 
pared to receive the older ones proposed? Do the charters of 
these institutions permit of their taking children over sixteen 
years of age? Should the charters be amended or should new 
institutions be organized? Will the managers and supporters 
of these and similar homes, now being so efficiently conducted, 
be willing to extend their work? If not, can the Children’s 
Court handle the cases and the youths with better success than 
by the present method? Will the legislature increase the age 
limit for the reception of girls at the State Training School for 
Girls and the various other institutions that now receive only 
those under sixteen years? ; 


Fourth—If the change is made, how many more cases will be 
held in the children’s courts? Will it be necessary, in order to 
handle the cases, to slur over the work, or will it be necessary 
to increase the number of children’s courts? Would it be better 
to establish a‘“ youths’ court” (as in Chicago) and there treat 
the cases of the more advanced, rather than crowd out the care 
of the little ones by herding them and their disabilities into one 
tribunal with their seniors? Is the problem of the child under 
sixteen often the same as the one over sixteen, or is it mostly a 
separate and new problem? And, finally, should not every in- 
terest, including that of an older growth, be consulted when we 
are considering the important proposed step? 
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some there be which have no memorial. 
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Y from over the country come evidences of 
education. Reports are not yet available as 
e of teachers, but the lowered standards of qual- 
eachers testify to a real shortage, even though 
anned at full working force. The big cities 
plenty of teachers, but the smaller towns and 
are suffering. wee ah 

tions of this crisis are varied, but. the main 


e situation more emphatic some educators speak 
ition as one of complete bankruptcy. The financial 
srious. It is computed that whereas we spent 
or public education in 1918, we need $2,000,- 
ar for an adequate extension and organization 
system, ake ie 
all those facts, we shall do badly to consider 
l question as paramount. ‘“‘ We are a nation of 
g rs,’ says Prof. Frank E. Spaulding, recently super- 
ndent of schools in Cleveland, But more money will not 
y make us a nation of seventh graders. The one 
that can accomplish that is the realization of a need in 
tional life for seventh grade intelligence, and the devel- 
of an educational morale that will include seventh 
e interests and activities. ee 
is Means, among many things, really wanting good intel- 


e living world and the future and who can help 
ple achieve a real understanding. ‘Teaching is a 
1 relationship. But teaching has become institu- 
til it represses the individuality of both pupil and 
me teachers keep their humanity in spite of all 
d all demoralizing conditions. Others gradually 


ne human vigor and sink to the level of school 


epartment store have been recruited from univer- 
igh school teachers, who are finding in the business 
ortunities for initiative denied them in the school 
bel Rockwell, one of them, puts the matter very 


at 
i 


ch has been said about the shortage of teachers and about 
dequate pay as the means of relief. I want to make clear to 
thers as well as to myself, the real reasons for my change of 
vocation from school-teaching to selling in a department store. 
A higher salary was not the decisive factor. My salary as a 
thool teacher would be more than the one I am receiving at 
present. ‘There is a greater financial future for a woman in the— 
department store field, but there is also keener competition. If 
I had followed my original plan of specialization in teaching 
I would have had possibilities ahead that were interesting. to 
strive for and financially desirable. 

But teaching is not and never has been a profession which 
men and women entered for the financial reward alone. To be 
successful a teacher must have enthusiasm, and enthusiasm can 
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66 T atime when there is no adventure in education | 
LZ essential to strive to open up new fields for educatio 
ered lands or to search out the secrets of ancient peoples. — SR Gh Hee eens.’ 
«| The names of the adventurers are numerous; from Tubal Cain to Plato they illumine Te eo a 
the records of all times; all nations claim their own; every great period of a nation’s life reveals t eae? 
1 They must go out of the comfortable courts of the educational system 
of their time and regardless of the contemptuous smiles of their fellows, seek out, unaccompanied 
and alone, with no possibility of return, the method by which to serve, and the spirit with which tr Ri cs) 
to inspire, the new time. They cross their rubicon, their boats are burned, and there are no “postin Vee 
“Of the many who have lost themselves in the lands or seas of their endeavor. there are no 
records, but their adventures were the condition of their lives. Had they stayed, hesitating, 
ensconced behind the boundaries of their own knowledge, they would have died in life. ‘And 
But these were merciful men’ at 
no man has really lived until he has for a reasonable purpose risked the loss of all that he ig ae a 


—from An Adventure in W orking-class Education, By Albert Mansbridge. F, Le (haw 


Breakdown in the Schools 


“lack of funds.” Indeed, in order to make | 


s who know life and the world, who are inter- 


them. _Several members of the staff of a large 
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In thé affairs of life 


at Eerie 
be retained only where individuality of thought, method and 
struction is encouraged. In the vast majority of school system 
this is totally ignored. = ' i coke: eae 
During the years I taught I met with many individuals 
who were helpful and inspiring, but the school] organization was 
deadening. Supervision is necessary, but it loses its greatest o 
portunity when it aims only at conformity and fails to encoura 
constructive thought and criticism. Teachers as a rule have 
voice in the selection of the board of education, and no opportun 
ity to present either their problems or their solutions of problems __ 
to the men who shape the curriculum and the administrative — 
policy of their school system. They cannot grow professionally 
without an opportunity to experiment, to judge, and to present — 


their findings in such a way that others may give constructive — 


criticism and share in the benefits of a more intelligent approa 
to the work to be done. This outlet is ordinarily denied the 
teacher. But she must have it if she is to be the inspiring in- — 
dividual she is told she is when the teacher shortage is menacing 
and she is forsaking the ranks. | : ‘ ae 

There is a story we all hear about our noble work, our duty 
to our country, and, as an anticlimax, the pleasant social position © 
of the teacher. But there is an old joke, too, about there being | 
three kinds of people in this world,—men, women and school 
teachers! In spite of the beautiful phrases about the nobility of | 
our profession, fathers, mothers and others still forget we are 
human beings. Until they make the distinction a compliment 
in their social attitude as well as in their words or better yet, 
make no distinction, teaching will continue to grow less and less 
attractive to the young woman who wants to do her share in the 
world’s work. Peete Mpheeate 

The human contact is the most important and the most inspir- 
ing element in the modern department store work. All stores do 
not recognize this, but in entering the field it is possible to select 
one with the type of management which encourages and~inspires — 
better individual development. My objective is merchandising, - 
but I feel I can do more educationally and at the same time with 
greater opportunity for personal growth in the department store 
work than in a public school under the present system of school 
administration, Mics oP 

The solution of “the teacher problem” is not merely more 
money. Salary increases are right and’necessary, but inadequate 
as the sole solution of the question. Reform of the plan of or- 
ganization, with intelligent boards of education acting in collab- 
oration with teachers free to present their honest convictions:and 
free to develop their own individuality, is essential. Recognition 
of the teacher as a human being will keep her human, and keep — 
her from seeking other fields of employment for inspiration and 
a fuller life. 


The New School 


a HE New School for Social Research begins its second — 
year next week with an extended program of teaching 
and research. This school attempts to fill a distinct gap in 
our American adult education. The colleges and universities, 
on the one hand, tend to emphasize the social sciences as 
materials already existent to which students should be “ in- 
troduced,” and with which they should then secure a more or 
less intimate acquaintance. ‘The schools of social work, o 
the other hand, emphasize the vocational aspects of the 
fields, and use the materials of the social sciences to h 


the preparation of the workers. The New School assumes 
that the field of the social sciences is not yet adequately 


surveyed and that therefore there is much room for adven- 
ture, for experiment, for’ broad research along every line of 
social interest. Because of this unfinished character of the 
work of the social sciences, the problem of method is very 
important. ‘The learning that the colleges stand for is neces- 
sary, if it does not destroy all taste for learning. The voca- 


tional preparation that the schools of social work stand for 


is necessary, if it does not produce a mere social mechanic. 


Between and beyond these two outcomes appears the third pos- 


sibility—the development of a research attitude toward all the 


problems in the field of social living. The mission of the 


New School is not one of revolt or of propaganda. It stands 


~ for the fulfillment of the scientific method in the direction 


of the social problems of our times and the development in 
some few people, at least, of an experimental attitude toward 
life. In the midst of endless dogmatisms and practicalities, 
the appreciation of the future as still incomplete—a region for 


the play of trained social inventiveness—comes with refresh- 


ment of the spirit. Democratic education must foster and 


conserve the spirit of this school. 


’ : 
Teachers’ Salaries 

NV ILE the population of the United States has doubled 
n the fifty years from 1870 to 1920, the number of 

children in school has trebled in the same period and the 

amount of money spent for education has increased eleven 


times. The cost of education is increasing at a constantly 


crease in the rate of expenditure. 
” phases of the report of an inquiry into ‘The Trend of School 
Costs, written by W. Randolph Burgess and just published by 


accelerating rate; each succeeding year shows a greater in- 
‘These ‘are some important 


the Russell Sage Foundation. . 

This report deals with the problems of teachers’ salaries, 
the relation of salaries to the cost of living, the comparison 
between the salaries of teachers and other workers, the trend 
of building costs, the probable levels of wages and costs in the 
stable period that seems to be approaching, and the possible 


- source of income for these increased costs. 


The cost of living has risen too per cent in the past five 
years; teachers’ salaries have risen 45 per cent, with the larger 
part of that gain to the city teachers. As the result of recent 
price increases the purchasing power of teachers’ salaries is 
less than at any time since the Civil War period. Since 1915 
the pay of artisans and laborers has increased twice as much 
as that of teachers. It will be necessary to pay teachers twice 
as much in 1920 as in 1915 to secure the same grade of 
ability. All other forms of educational service will cost in 
proportion. 

These additional costs cannot be met by adjustments in city 
budgets. City school budgets have tripled in size in forty 
years, while assessed values have nearly doubled. The report 
suggests that educational costs for the future must rest on @ 
“tax on real estate,’ whatever that means. “ The real estate 
tax is a sound method of taxation,” says the author. The 
reader is referred to pages 130 to 134 for his meaning. 

This study makes certain suggestions that throw light on 
the question as to whether teachers should join a federation 
that is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. For 
example, on page 108 these statements are found: 

The wage of the common laborer is in the nature of a base 
pay upon which all other wages are built. In particular, 
teachers’ salaries have followed closely the fluctuations of the 
wages of common labor and of artisans. 

That is to say, teachers have no independent status, no pro- 
fessional standing. ‘They are workers, subject to the fluctua- 
tions of the “law of supply and demand.” ‘The community 
has had no more interest in safeguarding their interests than 


it has had in safeguarding the interests of other ‘workers. 


How then can they hope to assure their economic future save 
by the same means that the workers use? 
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RESPONSES FROM SRACHBRS 10 QUESTICHRAZEE ON PLATOGH SCHOOLS 


I. Ys WHICH TYPE OF SOHOOL WOULD YOU PREFER 10 TEACH? 
Pletoon School 
Gonventional School B 1.5 

IX. WHAT I8 YOUR OPINION OF TSE PLATOON SCHOOL? 


Favorable 
Undecided 
Unfavorable 


i 4.8 
1.9 


III. HOW DO RESULTS COMPARE WITH THOSE IN CONVENTIONAL SCHOOL? 
More satisfsotory 62.6 
About the. same ‘PRSEB 106.0 f 
Jess satisfactory & 1.4 

Iv. HOw DOES TEACIEES' WORK GQMPARE WITH TEACHERS WORK IN 
CONVESTIONAL SCHOOL? 

ERD ed 6266 
GEESE 26.5 
‘WM 10.2 


Yess burdensome 
About the same 
More burdensome 


Y. HOW DOES ADMINISTRATI OW OF PLATOON SCHOOL COMPARE WITH 
THAT Of CONVENTIONAL SCHOOL? 


es 44 
CES 34.9 
CRUE 20.6 


Yess difficult 
Abont the seme 
More difficalt 


IS THE NUMBER OF COMPLAINTS FRGA PARENTS LESS OR MORE IN 
THE PLATOON SOHOOL THAN iN THE CONVENTIONAL SOHOOL? 


EERE 42.0 
Pies wahepciaiaessr asian tri taN 49.4 


AEIAY 


Vie 


ess in number 
About the same 
More dn numbor 


What Detroit teachers think of the “platoon school” is shown 
in this chart published in the Detroit Educational Bulletin 


Platoon Schools in Detroit 


D ETROIT is also among the prophets. The “ Gary 
plan”, modified into the “platoon or duplicate plan”, 
has been adopted as the official policy of.the schools of that 
city. What this means is set forth officially in a recent 
bulletin on The Platoon School : 
The platoon schoo! offers a type of organization and building : 

in which a well-balanced, modern curriculum may be provided — 
and effectively used. In this school each of the following aspects — 
of the curriculum may be given due consideration: ae 


(1) The Academic,—instruction in the tool subjects; 

(2) The Cultural,—music, art and literature; 

(3). The Physical,—the clinic, lunch room, physical education 
and play in gymnasium and on playgrounds; : ae 

(4) The Scientific,—geography, history and nature study; 

_ (5) The Social-Civic,—socializing and Americanizing activi- 
ties in the auditorium 

(6) ‘The Vocational,—domestic and manual arts. 

This division of the various subjects of work may leave 
something to be desired, but it also fulfills some of the de- 
sires of the lovers of democracy in education. ‘The basic rea- 
sons for this development are worthy of much study. ‘They 
are set forth as follows: 

Progressive educational thinkers are becoming daily more con- 
vinced that the big impelling motive in education is the social 
motive. All our schools, elementary, intermediate, secondary and 
collegiate must in the future strive to realize more fully the 
seven great social aims of education. : 

These aims are: (iy Health. (2) The fundamental tools 
of learning. (3) Citizenship. (4) Worthy home member- 
ship. (5) Vocational interest and skill. . (6) Worthy use 
of leisure. (7) Moral character. 

The full story of this development is far too long to be 
described here. But Detroit seems fully committed te the 
program. Fifteen of these “platoon schools” are now 
organized, and fifteen more are under organization. The 
school officials have determined upon a “ gradual reorgan- 


vee eee ek 
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of Detroit children elementary school facilities un- 
those of any other ey in the Male States.” 


of Fics aa Bateson has just issued 
report. The aim of this institute is the 
“international good-will by means of educa- 
This it attempts to achieve by acting as 
yuse of information and advice for Americans 
hin rs educational in foreign countries and for 
concerning things educational in the United States. 
‘ative board of the institute is made up of 
of the men’s and women’s colleges and of 
scholarship, law, finance, commerce, medicine 


is engaged in gathering information regarding 
ange of teachers and students; in helping 
ons through these lean years of reconstruc- 
ga ‘regular system of exchange professor- 
stablishing student fellowships abroad and at 
also providing publicity for many educational 
d delegations. 
ost important aspects of the work of the i in- 
1 its efforts to develop international rela- 
colleges. This is a new name for the 


rnational Conciliation. The object of these 
ientific study of current international prob- 
tt mankind, in a thoroughly non-partisan 
id of any propagandist aims’? > Dhis'is? to) be 
ed in one of two ways: “ For more advanced and 
ts an intensive study throughout the year of a 
following a carefully prepared syllabus and 
y. For ‘students who could not afford the time 
itensive study, a careful reading under guidance 
re of both sides of the current problems as 


of ‘he institute is ‘419 West 117 street, Nich 


xperiment in New York 

PTIBLY but steadily the pressure of social and 
“uncertainty is making clear that the boy who has 
mature age of sixteen or who has completed 
le requirements is not thereby automatically assured 
- the vocational training or the industrial oppor- 


arse ‘through. his obligations as a citizen or his indi- 


ring all boys between sixteen and eighteen to reg- 
ee of September, the state of New 


ucation. Three bureaus are in operation: the 
ee and the vocational, all under the gen- 
f a i isti “the major gen- 
nadine the rnional guard ex-officio, who shall be 
i in the commission, a member to be appointed by 


‘be Eppointed by tite governor. The appointed mem- 
‘s shall hold office for terms of four years.’ 

The commission aims to reach particularly the boys who 
re not developing according to any vocational plan. It there- 
ore releases from drill both school boys employed outside of 
ol hours, and working boys attending night schools, as 
sl] as boys of definite vocational training and experience. 
Every boy enrolled for drill is to report to an armory or 
designated hall once a week to take part in a program of 


tional polity clubs organized by the Associa-. 


revolted against the arbitrary tactics of the proprietor of ; 


will enable him to steer an intelligent and suc-. 


ona. study and direction. _ 
uting, camping, nature study ‘and talks 
dia may be applied to military and civil pursuit eet i 
Without prescribing a fixed time period for d ls it 
directed that there shall be allotted not to excee 
for organizing and record work; thirty. m 
instruction ; thirty minutes in physical 
minutes for talks and theoretical instruction i 
hygiene, sanitation and first aid, character and 
building, customs of the service and citizensk ‘ 
The state camp at Blauvelt, New York, is used for 
field work during the summer months. # i! 
Whatever effective results can be accomplished by. so larg 
andi possibly cumbersome a movement remains to be seen, 
is likely also that the different elements i in the progr am, th 
military, the educational, the vocational, may engage in 
he 8 for se see eiee ea field of » & 7 


Ns as an n experiment this ps as, should = welcom 
by all and its merits. should be decided by its. actual ‘res 
upon our democratic programs and ideals. Yaa wi: : 


“Educational Pioneers” 


-NDER the above title the September number, of C 
"Operation prints an important resumé of the work of th 
Co- -operative Educational Institute, of Brownsville, New Y ork 
city. This institute is the work of a group of students who 


private preparatory school. ‘They seceded, worked out thes 
lines of their own educational desires, secured adequate ac- 


t 


commodations and hired the necessary teachers to ee for- 
ward their work. 


Within one year this school has had over five hen pupi 
It has forced the private schools to reduce their fees and imp 
their service. It has collected a splendid staff of high scheol | 
instructors. During the past term, in addition to the 
regular preparatory courses for Regents’ and college entrance ex 
aminations the institute conducted courses in economics and socio] - 
ogy, and carried on social activities for students. Its courses in 
psychology and public speaking are marked with great success; 
and the numerous single lectures on philosophy, psychology, lit. 
erature, science and current events topics are received with reat 
enthusiasm ‘by the students and their friends. 


Recently the institute has become aware of the existence 4 
of the Co-operative League of America and has become 
a part of that league. I , 

The co-operative school movement has a higher aim than hn 
college and Regents’ examinations. It is to demonstrate the — 
whole idea of co-operative education and to conduct courses along 
cultural lines for the benefit of the great mass of the people by © 
the people themselves. The ultimate aim of the co-operative — 
school movement eeonia be the establishment by the ReLeants of ui 
their own Workers’ University. 

“Co-operative education”! The: education of the people 
by the people! David Ditchik and his Brownsville colleagues. 
are showing us how to find the real foundation of democracy 
in education. May the idea spread far and wide. Even the 
dangers inherent in the plan make it attractive. nee 


From West Virginia 


A CORRESPON DENT from West Virginia writes us 
of his experiences with the “democratic school system, i 
He says: . 
At the first meeting of the faculty you are informed by ae 
local superintendent that: certain members of the senior class 


must graduate regardless of their work because they come from 
good families, though they have never Bere, known to work and 
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have never been expected to. A little later you are informed that 
a prominent athlete desires to enter school in the afternoons so 
as to qualify for a team. The schedule must be revised to make 
_ this possible, although this greatly disturbs many other members 
of the school. You are expected to give full credit to this athlete 
without regard to the amount of time he attends classes. 

The churches of the community have little interest in the life 
of the young people. The community provides no entertainments 
| and no place for the young people to meet. Athletic events are 
well attended, but they are so much emphasized that they assume 

‘an exaggerated importance and in the absence of other attrac- 
tions, the sense of honor dies out. A protest against the violation 

‘of the sense of honor is enough to cost one his position in the 
community. 
If a social gathering is scheduled in the school house, instead 
of being able to exert yourself to. the utmost in making the even- 
ing enjoyable, you must act as policeman. You spend the evening 
-admonishing “children” of nineteen or twenty to refrain from 
- waltzing when the orchestra plays the Blue Danube. So these 
“children” are compelled to take refuge in the-pastimes that 
satisfied them at the age of ten. Is it any wonder that “sex 
~ talk” forms the basis of many conversations ? 


' The correspondent goes on to point out the lack of public 
interest in the control ‘of epidemic diseases, and other failures 
of public spirit in his community, which, he says, could be 
matched in “hundreds, perhaps thousands, of communities 
in the United States.” He does not, however, despair of 
the small and remote community. ; 
After all, no community is entirely “dead.” In fact, the most 


“noticeable features in any community, no matter how small, are 
the datent possibilities awaiting an opportunity for self-expression. 


=the 
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Y The Right to “ Live 

FASHE following discussion of certain angles of the problem 
| & of education in India will have a wide appeal. Dr. Ma- 
thilda Hunt, a native of India, who has had sixteen years’ 


experience in child welfare work in London, ‘writes from the 
Henry Street Settlement, New York, where she is now living: 


During the war men developed the fatalism of the Roman 
_ gladiators, “ Hail Caesar! those about to die salute thee!” was 
their greeting to an imminent world-power of evil. But now 
‘the arena is deserted. Everywhere men are demanding insist- 
ently the right to live. Most moving of all is the appeal of 
- those who are silent, because they have looked on this side and 
on that, and have found no helper. Such is the condition of a 
© large section of the Anglo-Indian or Eurasian community in 
~ India,—a community suffering from economic causes beyond its 
~ control and from considerable injustice. A public committee deal- 
ing with the question of education among the Anglo-Indians of 
— Calcutta arrived at the following conclusions which are prob- 
ably true of ail the large cities of India: 


- a. Though no child is debarred from attending school, as 2 
* matter of fact the Anglo-Indian Educational Report of 1912 
’ stated that there were in India over 7,000 Anglo-Indian children 
who were not attending school. 
b. The education provided gives the children of the com- 
* munity little chance. The evils of the situation are: first, the 
intense poverty which makes it impossible for parents to pay 
even low fees especially if there are several children to be 
- educated; and second, the poor system of education, which bur- 
' gens the memory without developing the mind. 
_ The committee further added that greater facilities are re- 
| quired for secondary and university education. To meet the 
| needs of students,—men and women,—for higher education 
' hostels are greatly wanted in the large cities. There is a warn- 
| ing note uttered that these may become positively mischievous 
unless exceptional character and personality can be obtained in 
_ the wardens. But still hostels may be a great help in enabling 
_ poor Anglo-Indians to obtain a training which will enable them 
~ to be a source of benefit to their community. The cost of sites, 
buildings, equipment and salaries’ endowment for two hostels 
(one for men and one for women) is estimated at one hundred 
_ and twenty thousand pounds. 
4 ee The above represents the need of just one means for better- 
_ ment, and this may have a special appeal to some. The writer 
"has felt for some time that this preparation of a certain number 
_ of picked young men and women for community service and in- 
ye. dustrial development chiefly along lines of subserving food pro- 
I fas duction, would result in the formation of a corps of social 
id “leayeners.” ‘These young men and women would become cap- 
"tains of industry on a small scale, employing others of the com- 
i, munity. They would also help every section by their organized 
social activities. Such men and women chosen with discrimina- 


Hi: 


such subjects. will prove even more interesting and stimu- 
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with a year’s experience abroad for final industrial and social 
leadership to be obtained by actual functioning and not by 
academic research. The number of industries within which this 
sort of thing could be developed is large, and. the subject full of 
It cannot, however, be dealt with here. The whole 
itself into the financing of a return passage, "i 

training, and an initial 9 
small subsidy in putting up businesses like fruit preserving, jam 
making, sardine canning, etc. “ah 


tion would receive a full training locally and then be favored 


interest. 
thing resolves 
twelve to eighteen months living and 


‘ 


A Holiday School a 
| Rae London Adult School Union is responsible'for a ee 
striking experiment in the way of a “ holiday school.” 


— 


Working men and women have been invited to bring their 
children, however young, to an old rectory in the country, 
and enroll there for a course of study which involves such © 
topics as: ee 
Money—What’s the good of it? 
Wages—Why they differ so. 
Interest—‘ To him that hath shall be given,”—But is it right? 


After a happy communal breakfast with the children all 
assemble for a stiff lecture and discussion from 9.30 to 11, 
and this gives intellectual substance to the days which are 
otherwise filled in with boating, walking or driving afield. > im 
All the members come back tired in the evening to lectures 
on such subjects as How the Surrey Hills Were Made, or 
Books, or to some fancy dress ball, or to an evening of other - 
amusements. : ethie 

The success of the school depends somewhat upon the fact. 
that the children are cared for by “the kiddies’ chum.” The 
children are enthusiastic for the lectures, because they do 
not have to attend them. But the women are also enthu- Be 
siastic: they are economists of long standing practicality, and 
they are now learning something of the meaning of the forces 
with which they must continually contend in the market place. 
As the Daily News puts it: cy ane 

The fathers and mothers welcome the intellectual stimulus and 
the relief of having somebody to look after the children. The — 
young men and women have had a jolly time. The children ate 
all enthusiasts, and the “kiddies’ chum” is one of the happiest 
people I have seen for some time. She ought to become a national 
holiday institution. Leia’ 

The course of study had a morning and an evening session” 
while the afternoons were given to outdoor recreation and 
walks in the Surrey Hills. Incidentally, we are told, one ef- 
fect of this family camping was that some of the young men | 
of the party had their mind taken off economics and became _ 
much more interested in studying the children. The mothers, ‘gl 
busily plying their needles, had the opportunity, keenly rel- 
ished, of getting a glimpse of the larger economic problems 
which enter the family budget. We 

Money and wages are two subjects which keenly appeal to 
all. But with the extension of the experiment next year, 
such subjects as education, the mind of the child, and other — 
problems of the home will be considered. It is sure that i 


lating. a 


A Threatened School Strike 


R UMORS of a threatened school boys’ strike in Berlin, as 
a protest against the election of a Socialist president of rs 
the Board of Education, point to a long and bitter struggle 
between the adherents of the old educational system and the — 
Socialists. The latter, now in full control of the Berlin city 
government, have every intention of putting into practise a 
program that involves the complete elimination of all class 
barriers to higher education. Grammar schools and gym- 
nasiums, hitherto accessible only to members of the privileged 
classes, will be opened to the promising children of all classes. 

It is interesting to note that this democratization of edu- 
cation is cpposed by even the more liberal of non-Socialist 
groups, although the changes denounced as “ dangerously rad- 
ical” will merely put the Berlin school system on a par with 
the present American system. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By William S. Learned, William C. Bag- 
ley, Charles A. McMurry, George D. 
Strayer, Walter F. Dearborn, Isaac L, 
Kandel and Homer W. Josselyn. Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 475 pp. Limited Free Circula- 
tion. 


This study is based on an exhaustive and 
detailed inquiry into teacher-training in the 


- normal schools of Missouri; it will be fol- 


lowed by a second report dealing with the 
preparation of teachers in the colleges and 
universities of the whole of the States. 

The report comes at an opportune time. 
The world war has created a host of social 
problems, and one of the greatest of these 
is that of supplying properly trained staffs 
for the elementary schools. The tendency of 
salaries to lag behind wages and the rapid 
increase in the cost of living have caused 
thousands of teachers to leave the profes- 
sion. At the present time,’ about one-half 
the schools of the United States are either 
entirely without teachers or are so inade- 
quately staffed that the work done in them 
becomes a mere travesty of education. 

That teachers required specific training 
was a discovery of the nineteenth century. 
Lancaster and Bell in England, for example, 
needed help in their monitorial schools and 
began to train the older and brighter boys 
for the office’ of teacher. Such a scheme of 
training could only be inaugurated where a 
false idea of education prevailed. For edu- 
cation was regarded as the pouring in of 
information, and the containers from which 
it was poured needed to be but little larger 
than the vessels which received it. The ex- 
tension of the ‘system into that of pupil- 
teachership where the principle of appren- 
‘ticeship to a master was added, simply ‘wid- 
ened the sphere of influence of a vicious 


‘philosophy of education. 


The creation of normal schools—those 
cloistral imstitutions where teachers were 
trained apart from their fellows—still fur- 
ther divorced education from practical life. 
It was not until the idea was evolved of 
training elementary teachers in universities, 
along with other students preparing for such 
diverse professions as medicine, law and en- 


gineering, that any real progress was made. 


To England belongs the credit for the ini- 
tiation of this great advance. Since 1891 an 
increasing proportion of her elementary 
teachers have received their professional 
training in departments or faculties forming 
integral parts of universities. 

‘ While the evolution of teacher-training in 
the United States did not parallel that of 


_ England, the underlying principles were the 


same. ‘There was the same segregation in 
normal schools and the same over-emphasis 
of methods and tricks of the trade. And 
the United States, if'the Carnegie report is 
acted upon, will ‘follow England closely in 
training teachers in university institutions. 

It is impossible in this brief review to 
cover the ground of this really excellent re- 
port, but, to make a long story short, the 
proposal "for the United States is one akin 
to that which has lately been so whole- 
heartedly adopted in England. The crux of 
the report’ is found in the following para- 
graph: 

“The time has come to clear up the exist- 
ing confusion. — All institutional education 
for the teaching profession should be placed 
clearly upon a collegiate footing and organ- 
ized under a single competent direction as a 
part of the state university, where one ex- 
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ists, parallel with medical, legal, engineer- 
ing, and other similar divisions of higher 
education. This signifies no ‘concessions’ 
either to the university or to the normal 
schools. ‘Normal’ schools should drop that 
name, and as professional colleges of edu- 
cation should become an acknowledged part 
of the greater university whole simply be- 
cause they are a part of the state’s system 
of higher education, which is all the term 
university now implies. We would thus se- 
cure a unified and centralized authority 
prepared to deal in a consistent and efficient 
manner with the state’s largest problem in 
higher and professional education.” 

Evidence running to over 400 pages—his- 
torical, comparative and experimental—gives 
overwhelming support to this main conclu- 
sion of the report. The bulletin should be 
read not only by teachers and administrators, 
but by laymen as well, for without the coop- 
eration of parents the scheme is foredoomed 
to failure. PETER SANDIFORD. 

University of Toronto. 


* * % 
“TuHaT DAMN Y” 


By Katherine Mayo. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 432 pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the 
Survey $3.80, 


“Where is that damn Y?’ growled the 
disappointed doughboys, arriving in the 
comfortless waste. The simple truth is, they 
both wanted and expected to find the Y 
everywhere. ‘The very phrase implied the 
fact—a disguised tribute.” ‘There is no dis- 
guise about the tribute Katherine Mayo pays 
to the overseas Y. M. C. A. in her breezy 
volume. She is at pains to make it clear 
that though her work was undertaken at 
the instance of the head of the overseas Y 
in Paris, she came to it with no prejudice in 
favor of the Y. M. C. A., and undertook 
the task only on her own terms: “My MS, 
should be handled by my own publishers 
only, and should not be submitted to any 
member of the Y. M. C. A. on either side of 
the ocean for criticism or approval.” 

It was personal contact with the men and 
women who carried on the Y. M. C. A. 
work with the A. E. F. in France, with the 
dough boys who praised or blamed, with the 
army officers who were responsible for its 
encouragement and development, that dis- 
armed the critical spirit with which Miss 
Mayo evidently approached her task. And 
the highest. tribute that could be paid to the 
Y is the way in which this personal contact 
and first-hand knowledge kindled the enthus- 
iasm and communicated its spirit to the 
author of “That Damn Y.” 

The book is frankly personal, emphasizes 
personalities, and in its generous hero- and 
heroine-worship sometimes fails to do jus- 
tice to the less spectacular phases of the col- 
lective effort that made possible the achieve- 
ments recorded. Thus there is a uniform 
tone of disparagement of the “distant di- 
rectorate”—the Y. M. C. A. War-Work 
Council in New York—which makes it ap- 
pear that the overseas work was accom- 
plished in spite of, instead of with, the back- 
ing of the home authorities. At the very 
time the “distant directorate ” 
with apathy, the reviewer heard Dr. Mott 
eloquently appealing for the very things 
Miss Mayo intimates there was no realiza- 
tion of at home, and he remembers vividly 
how the various staffs of the army Y. M. C. 
A. in the home camps were depleted to meet 
the demands of the overseas recruiting cam- 
paign. Some of the criticisms of the 
personnel could undoubtedly have been 
avoided if the Y staffs attached to home 
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camps had been transferred overseas with 
their organizations, but in the spring of 
1918 we were still looking forward towa 
a long war, and it was felt necessary to ke 
the staffs in the home camp ready for sery- 
ice with the incoming draft armies. Mis 
Mayo’s story makes it clear that in the ee | 
the best service was rendered by those 
workers who from the beginning we 
attached to definite military units and aa 
the advantage of making the transition from | 
civil to military life together with hem 
men. 

She gives a vivid picture of the mull 
farious activities of the Y in Paris, in the 
French training areas, at the front, in the 
leave areas, especially those of the Riviera, 
and after the armistice in the occupied terri- 
tory. Her account of the service rendered 
the released British prisoners is especially 
vivid and memorable, and her vindication a ! 
the Y work in the leave areas at Nice and 
elsewhere is adequate and final. i 

In discussing the much mooted canteen 
issue Miss Mayo shows a more judicial temper 
than anywhere else in her book. When the 
Y authorities at the request of the com 
mander-in-chief took over the canteen -serv= 
ice, they did so on the definite understand= — 
ing that sufficient tonnage allowance would 
be made by the army for canteen articles 
Owing to the dearth of ships the tonnage 
required for the canteen service was cut 
down over 50 per cent, and in some areas the 
Q. M. continued to operate canteens in com= 
petition with the Y. Most of the criticism of 
the Y canteens is conclusively shown to be 
due to the army’s inability to provide the 
tonnage required, necessitating either bid> 
ding in the open market for available space 
by the Y and thus increasing the cost of the 
service, or running short of supplies. This 
line of criticism could easily have been 
avoided had the Y refused to undertake the 
job, but, as Miss Mayo amply proves, the 
spirit of the Y was not to play safe but to 
render service even at the risk of ériticism. 
To those still in the dark about the pros and 
cons of the Y’s handling of the army’ can- 
teen, Miss Mayo’s chapter on the Post-Ex- 
change is recommended together with the 
financial statements contained in appendices 
B and C, 

Another question that Miss Mayo’s inves- 
tigation. definitely settles is that of the use> 
fulness of women workers in the army Y, 
though the generalization that she deduces 
from the brilliant record of the women in the 
overseas Y shows perhaps better than any- 
thing else certain limitations of her outlook. 
“Tf ever we have another war, then multiply 
by a heavy figure the number of American 
women you send with the troops. And 
choose them from the cream of the nation’s — 
best and loveliest and truest and highest 
bred.” 

In her discussion of the French foyer there 
is, however, 2 wider outlook and a recogni- — 
tion of the importance of the development of | 
community centers to help in the solution of | 
knotty social problems of rural life after the 
war. 

Two impressions remain dominant after a 
careful survey of this record: 

1. No “waves of criticism” wifl ever 
sweep away the record of solid achievement © 
made by the overseas Y. Double the criti-. 
cism, and justify it all—and no impartial ’ 
judge would think of doing that—and still 
the actual achievement is sufficient to justify 
the confidence and support the American 
people gave to the Y. M. C. A. war work. 

2. The overseas Y, together with the other — 
welfare organizations, just because they 
were volunteer efforts released energies that 
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ing else would have released. They 
ave scope to individual initiative and 
ipped reservoirs of practical idealism that 
en the most perfect military routine could 
ver have reached. Efficiency was naturally 
id necessarily the watchword of the army. 
rom the point of view of efficiency, ean 
Jadustrial, governmental, the individual 
ut a means to an end. The strength of 
(jae welfare organizations lies in their 
aphasis on the individual as an end in him- 
lf. To the army the happiness and con- 
ent of the individual is a part of morale, and 
‘fnorale is a means toward an end. No mere 
morale officer” could ever have accom- 
‘lished what was accomplished by men and 
yomen who often had very vague notions as 
) what constituted morale, but who had 
retry real human sympathies, very great 
ractical ingenuity in giving expression to 
hem and a very sound knowledge of the 
etual workings of human nature. 

_ Willingness to serve, without power to per- 
orm is mere sentimentality; but the power 
> perform without willingness to serve is 
pmething much worse—it is of the essence 
if tyranny. ‘How to combine the persona! 
Widealism and the “love of men” that was 
Mhe inspiration of the Y service, with the 
l evelopment of group efficiency, power, order, 
liscipline, which is the inspiration of the 
ilitary mind, that is our problem in the 
ears to come. And it involves the whole 
elation of volunteer collective social effort 
) individual competitive enterprise on the one 
and, and to state action for the public wel- 
re on the other. Idealism without efficiency 
futile, but efficiency without idealism is 
J. Duncan SPAETH. 
Princeton University. 
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By Helen Zimmern and Antonio Agresti. 
* Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 326 pp. Price 
'® $2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 


® Mrs. Browning’s Confession, 


| “Open my heart and you shall see 
Graven inside of it, Italy,” 


ght be made with equal truthfulness by 
he English authoress, Helen Zimmern. She 
as written numerous books on Italy, and 
he has written better ones, not a little 
etter. I would not suggest that in writing 
w Italy she did “by that much too much,” 
Mut no work on Italy published today can 
(cape comparison with My Italian Year by 
seph Collins and The Italian Immigration 
Our Times by Robert F. Foerster. 

However, the book is a partnership pro- 
fuction, and it is, as they confess, “ neither 
ish nor fowl nor good red herring.” But 
will not lay myself liable to the fallacy 
“neither-nor” even if the book is neither 
the romance of the hurried imaginative 


ey 


‘aveler nor an exhaustive historical treat- 


‘The subject matter is presented under three 
sections: politics, civil questions and the 
Great War. In the historical treatment the 
uthors hold the philosophy of Michelet that 
istory is “the progressive realization of 
the freedom of humanity.” Part II reveals 
she internal problems of modern Italy. As 
yne reads these pages he is led to think of 
he sentiment at the beginning of Rousseau’s 
Confession, where he turns to God and asks 
im to assemble ’round Him the whole of 
the human race, and to bid every one empty 
at His feet the sack full of his own misdeeds 
and his own merits. 

_ The authors write frankly of Italy’s illit- 
+ ned (38.5 per cent of the population), of 
he oppression of her agriculturists, of her 
taxation and poverty, with all the candor and 
incerity of the confessional. 

It seems that no one can’write of Europe 
today without clearly revealing the sway of. 
the war. At this point the book gives us 
little that is new except the appraisal of 
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Italy’s war leaders. The world will not 
soon forget what these men have done. We 
thank the authors for making us better ac: 
quainted with them. Neither will the world 
soon forget what Italy did for civilization 
in entering the Great War. Probably these 
thoughts give us a relish for such a book as 
this. FRANK ORMAN BECK. 
Chicago. 


* * * 


THE BUDGET AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


By Frederick A, Cleveland and Arthur 
Eugene Buck. Macmillan Co. 406 pp. 
Price $3; by mail of the SuRvEY $3.25. 


4 

Charity organization societies and simi- 
lar civic agencies are “independent, unofficial 
and irresponsible soviets” and, like the politi- 
cal ‘ ‘parties,” exercise a controlling leadership 
in our governmental affairs. Their meth- 
ods are the same—but that is all. The mo- 
tive of the latter is to make “politics” a 
business, while the civic agencies seek to 
promote humanitarian projects and to im- 
prove the governmental services generally. 

How the sociologists and economists came 
to share with the “bosses” and “standing 
committees” in the guidance of the electorate 
is an interesting chapter in Dr. Cleveland’s 
latest book, written in his logical and 
thought-impelling style. The auithor needs 
no introduction as an authority on the the- 
ory of government and the budget. 

Dr. Cleveland expounds the four Jeffer- 
sonian principles of a real democratic gov- 
ernment, namely: Popular elections; accept- 
ance of the principle of majority rule; hear- 
ing of the administration in the representa- 
tive forum; the right of leaders to appeal 
to the electorate from the decision of the 
representative body. He points out that 
while the first two principles are fairly well 
developed in the United States, the latter 
two have not been worked out, resulting in 
our present irresponsible government. <A 
sketch of our political history shows the 
cause of existing conditions, and indicates the 
remedy. 

To attain responsible leadership, Dr. 
Cleveland proposes that the floor of Con- 
gress be an open forum where the President 
and members of his Cabinet are permitted 
to come as leaders to explain and defend 
their proposals, and that the President be 
enabled to control the execution of the activi- 
ties of the government after appropriations 
are granted. Congress must perform a de- 
liberative and critical function, in an open, 
news-making manner, so the electorate may 
act with intelligence. 

There are signs that the people are awak- 
ening to the necessity of reestablishing 
popular control of public institutions and 
services. Administrations are being reor- 
ganized around responsible executives, pub- 
lic offices are being filled with real leaders, 
and the principles of popular control are be- 
ing studied. As instances, we find many in- 
quiries into state administrative reorganiza- 
tion, while all but four states have estab- 
lished a budget procedure. Mr. Buck sets 
forth the salient features of these develop- 
ments in several states, as well as the ‘bud- 
getary procedure in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
New York as types of executive, commission, 
and legislative budgets. 

The pressure on. Washington for respon- 
sible government is evidenced in the sev- 
eral budget laws before Congress last ses- 
sion, and Dr. Cleveland discusses their rel- 
ative merits. But, he reiterates, the ques- 
tions of “executive” or “legislative” budget, 
organization, accounting, and reporting, are 
mere details; the rules must be changed to 
provide responsibility and the open door 
policy on public affairs. 

The buok is an eloquent plea for more 
effective democracy, a powerful argument 
against political bossism, and a valuable 
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contribution to the cause of the “independent” 
voter. It should prove of informative value 
to women, with the approach of universal 
suffrage. Much’ valuable information rela- 
tive to the general principles of state and 
national budget reform is here assembled 
for the first time. Those using the book for 
reference will regret the absence of an index, 
notwithstanding the paragraphed table of 
contents. C. E. RIGHTOR. 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 


* * * 
LABor’s CHALLENGE TO THE SOCIAL ORDER. 


By John Graham Brooks. 
Co. 441 pp. Price $2.75; by mail of the 
SuRvVEY $2.90. 

Forty years of observation, keen eyed and 
sympathetic, have gone inte the making of 
this book of John Gtaham Brooks. ‘The 
whole world of industrial tumult and change 
is his theme -and to its treatment he has 
brought the habit all too rare of the mind 
unclouded by prejudice. Mr. Brooks is not 
a young man now, but his capacity after 
long years of fine service to approach new 
proposals: with open perceptions is a gift 
which youth may well envy him. His tol- 
erance and his desire to understand and to 


interpret the world of labor fairly and hu- — 


manly give distinction to his work. 

The acquisition of power by workinaasen 
is one of the most conspicuous facts of this 
generation. To its consideration this book 


is devoted. Many of the familiar movements 


and problems pass in review. His writing, 
based on the notes of a lifetime, is encyclo- 
pedic in scope.. Government ownership, so- 
cialism, syndicalism, the guilds, industrial 
democracy, violence, espionage—his memo- 


randa range widely—are among the topics — 


to which he has given wholesome thought. 
Naturally 441 pages do not suffice to exhaust 
any of these and yet to all he has brought 


an illuminating touch. More than anything ; 


else Mr. Brooks is an interpreter—not 2 
compromiser. His innate necessity is to tell 
the truth as he sees it. He is the partizan 
of no school, unless a general and an abiding 
faith in man’s endless struggle for social 
justice and dignity in the individual life be 
deemed partizan. For these reasons and for 
others he has written a book which is a 


_ pleasant companion to those willing to see 


beyond the barriers of class to the deeper 
human realities beyond. W. 1. 


oe * * 


i} 
THE UNFINISHED PROGRAMME OF DEMOCRACY 


By Richard Roberts. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 
326 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the SUR- 
VEY $2.20. 


The principles of liberty and equality are 
the essence of the ideals of democracy. The 
universalization and realization of these 
ideals is the task of the modern state. Up 
to the present, the progress of “ democracy 
has gone no further than the achievement 
of a form of government.” ‘This is only a 
beginning. The larger work is yet unfin- 
ished. There must be democracy in reality 
as well. as in form, in industry as well as 
in government. But while both of these are 
essential, they are only means to the larger 
end of, individual and social realization of 
the fullness of life. It is this larger life 
that humanity today is groping after, al- 
though the goal is often obscured by the 
methods and immediate motives of commer- 
cial advantage and gain. 

It is a scholarly book by a man of vision 
with a timely warning to the present genera- 
tion against the danger of interpreting too 
literally the external features of the present 
turmoil to the.exclusion of the deeper move- 
ment toward the completion of the unfinished 
work of democracy. ARNOLD J. LIEN. 

Colorado University. 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS. 


nok thirty years or slightly more, the social settlements of 
America have shared in the task of social betterment with no 
other aim than that of using their resources in such a way as to 
create fruitful contacts between individuals and groups, to enable 
_ their residents to be good neighbors, with all that implies in 
personal relationships and cares, to lend a hand in the solution 


_* of any social problem in which intimate knowledge of conditions 
_ and of people is an asset. 


To compare settlements with other 
‘social institutions in results accomplished is legitimate, but to 


apply any of the current standards of measurement. leads to 


‘misunderstanding. For the wisest of settlement workers have 
deliberately avoided too definite a formulation of aims, too close 
an adherence to programs, too emphatic an insistence on demon- 
strable services rendered. You cannot weigh the relative social 
good of a dozen young men in a neighborhood inspired and 
trained to the highest positions of group leadership against that 
‘of workers placed by an employment bureau or of relief ad- 
‘ministered during a‘ catastrophe—though these also may at one 


‘time or other be the activities of individual settlements. 


_ to the choice of specific activities. 


Thus, in reviewing their past and in attempting to visualize 


; their task for the next half decade, the 162 delegates of Ameri- 


- ean settlements who met in annual conference at East Aurora, 
‘N. Y., found agreement in fundamental conceptions of primary 
responsibilities but considerable diversity of view on specific pro- 


cedures and methods, a diversity which naturally arises from 
' the differences of the neighborhoods in which they work and. of 


the other social activities of the respective communities. 
Jane Addams, in a brief summary of the history of settlements, 
distinguished three periods, roughly coinciding with the last three 
decades, In the first, the example of the English settlements 
gave direction both to the main trend of settlement programs and 
Adult educational movements, 
visiting nurse services, child labor committees were started, and 
social legislation of a varied nature promoted. In the second 
decade, certain manufacturers began to organize in opposition 
to sweatshop and other legislation that threatened immediate 
‘profits, and the reactionary elements in the community generally 
began to look upon settlements with suspicion. In the last de- 
cade, class differences have become more accentuated, and those 
intent only to promote an understanding of social facts and con- 
‘structive social thinking, have found more misunderstanding of 
their aim on both sides. Self-educational movements have arisen 
among the workers, and those who used to look upon the settle- 
ments for help in their own advancement have become more 
_ independent. On the other hand, ‘the attitude of employers and 
organized labor, and of native born and aliens, to each other has 
become sharper. Tribal and group consciousness has been 
strengthened by the war; and its after-effects—not unlike those 
of the French Revolution in England—have been so far prin- 
cipally those of fear of every new idea, and restrictive legislation 
which retards every movement for reform. In this conflict of 
ideas, Miss Addams thought, the settlements must more than 
ever be the bringers of light, the courageous champions of truth 
and fairness in political and economic relationships. If in that 
supreme task some support is lost and some activities must, 
perhaps, be curtailed, the new group activities and public agencies 
that have sprung up around the settlements must be entrusted 
with carrying on those that are essential to the welfare of the 
neighborhood. : 
Graham Taylor emphasized the necessity of combining in 
settlements the intimate neighborhood connections which give 
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Roycroft, East Aurora, N. Y., the Craftsmen’s Colony esiablished by the late Elbert Hubbard, where the Setilements Confere: 
was held 


sound foothold to all ideas, and the movements that cman 
from them, and the vision of a wider horizon. In concrete: 
terms, this means that, as always, so now the settlement has its: 
field of usefulness for the specialized social worker and also 
for the public servant and student of society who has not much 
time to give to neighborhoood activities but needs that contact to 
strengthen his sense of realities. He urged that settlements lay: 
not too much stress upon their experience in specific tasks of 
social betterment but gracefully step aside when, the need fo: 
some specific piece of work having been demonstrated, some 
other organization is ready to shoulder the responsibility. He 
deprecated the tendency of some settlements to become little 
localized groups without, in some of their residents’ at least, a 
wider range of information and interests. The education of 
the househould on public questions he considered one of the most 
important jobs for the headworker. ¥ 
Throughout the conferénce the question of recruiting residents: 
was eagerly discussed. Mr. Taylor suggested, and many @& 
pressed agreement with him, that definite schedules of work are 
too much relied upon, that young men’s enthusiasm is discow! 
aged by too close an assignment of tasks and too little free 
play for personal initiative. Men of the neighborhood were not 
attracted in sufficient numbers, perhaps, because on the whele. 
men residents were not such good mixers as women residentss 
Several speakers, notably Elizabeth Peabody White, Boston, fel 
that it was necessary for those dependent on outside support ane 
voluntary help to express more frequently and more clearly 
what settlements stand for. There was a good deal of chal 
about the relative merits of good executives and idealists 3 
settlements, but the general sentiment seemed to be that both 
types of workers were indispensible and sometimes were com 
bined. * 
Harriet Vittum, Chicago, and others, considered the interpre 
tive function of settlements that which was most needed today 
While different organs of national, state and local governmen 
had used the settlements to the full during the war to interpre 
to foreign neighborhoods their aims and plans, not nearly enough 
had been done as yet by the settlements to interpret the views 0 
the foreign-born and of returned soldiers to those in authority 
and to the public at large. She also dwelt on the special oppor- 
tunities given to settlement workers by the enfranchisement of 
women and their eagerness for civic and political education. All 
these problems which loom so large in a theoretical discussion,i 
according to Mary McDowell, solve themselves when people of 
sympathy and intelligence live in industrial neighborhoods and 
grasp their immediate opportunities. But to do so, she said. 
requires courage and hospitality, for no settlement can be 2 
vital influence that limits itself to popular causes. fe 
John L. Elliott, who presided over the conference, gave an ac 
count of his visit to Europe, and later a donation of $100 was 
voted to the Vienna settlement which is doing such valiant wor 
in the relief of hunger and distress. A letter was read from 
Robert Woods, who did not reach this country in time to par: 
ticipate in the conference, giving an account of the settlements he 
had recently visited. [See page 52.] Within the American 
national federation, one of the conspicuous developments during 
the last two years has been the organization of regional federa+ 
tions which have contributed not a little to good fellowship and 
a common solution ‘of their problems by settlement workers if 
each region. The national federation itself has 142 memberss 
92 of which, ranging from Minneapolis to New York and from 
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AMERICANS IN PARIS 
To THE Epiror: Has Paris changed? seems 


and Survey readers may be interested more 
pecially in a new kind of American inva- 
on—not only the species that raid the shops, 
erflow the boulevards, crowd the theatres 
nd hotels, and visit the devastated regions 
ut that which helps in the social rehabilita- 
tion of the city. : 
_ They have already read of the, American 
settlement in the Batignolles district where 
Frances Stern, of Boston, is in charge. Judg- 
ing from the success of this undertaking, oth- 
_ er settlement houses no doubt will spring up 
in other neighborhoods. The Y. W. C. A. 
has remained since the close of the war in its 
headquarters in Rue Daunou, and the young 
grisettes working in the neighborhood may be 
seen wending their way thitherward to pat- 
tonize the cafeteria or to attend some of the 
urses which appeal to them. The need for 
cheap, nutritious food, served daintily, in the 
immediate vicinity of the work-shop, has 
caused another group of American women to 
undertake a venture which has also been 
‘successful. They have opened a restaurant 
for working girls in the Rue Surcouf, where 
Juncheons and afternoon tea can be had in 
attractive rooms, at attractive prices. A pi- 
ano, a table with magazines and books, a 
desk with writing materials, and comfortable 
_ chairs provide a delightful, quiet place for a 
"siesta during the luncheon hour. The at- 
mosphere of the place reminded me of our 
‘own Girls’ Community Club House in East 
' 30th street, New York. In a neighborhood 
\ where there were only cheap cabarets, it was 
like a fragrant flower blooming in the midst 
of a field of coarse weeds. The tables and 
_ chairs were prettily painted, flowers were on 
~ each table, everything was simple but artis- 
» tic. It was a species of club, only those who 
" came properly introduced being admitted. 
Mrs. Henry Conkling, the guiding spirit of 
_ this restaurant and recreation house, is also 
»- the chairman of Le Petit Ouvroir du Gros 
' Caillou, which is close by. The war took 
many of the French girls into munitions fac- 
tories and into work of the coarser trend, and 
it was feared that the fine needlework for 
‘which the French had been world famous 
' for so many centuries would become a. lost 
- art. So a group of American women and 
~~men founded a workshop and needlework 
school and established it on the Rue de 
‘Grenelle, in an old house opening on an old- 
fashioned garden. In this delightful, quiet 
‘corner of old Paris, girls are taught all kinds 
of sewing and embroidery, and the show 
rooms of completed articles for sale testifies 
‘to their efficiency. In connection with the 
-Ouvroir is a Vestiaire, where old clothing 
'- which has been donated is renovated and 
_ distributed to the very needy of the quarter, 
while employment is given in plain sewing 
and knitting. 
- Still another result of the invasion of Paris 
| by American women is Le Phare de France, 
_ located on the Rue Daru—a monument to the 
+ energy, foresight and executive ability of 
_ Winifred Holt, founder of the Lighthouse in 
-- New York. Soldiers blinded in battle find a 
home here and learn to pursue some vocation. 
_ The workshop for the printing of books for 
the blind has been extended until at present 
| it is the largest and most complete imprimerie 
| of its kind in France. 
is _ The tragic change that strikes the for- 
}/ elgner arriving in Paris after an absence of 
_ six years is the large number of women 
dressed in deep mourning, the number of 
iq solemn faces, the absence of that ebullition 
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McCutcheon’s 


To Insure Christmas Delivery 
Monogrammed Handkerchiefs 
Should be ordered now 


‘TBE variety of smart new sport styles 

and our ever large. assortment of 
hand-embroidered, lace-edged and hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs afford a wide selec- 
tion to the early shopper. 


But the ever welcome gift of handker- 
chiefs acquires a truly personal charm 
only when it bears a distinctive mono- 


To insure delivery for the holidays, orders _ 
for monogramming should be placed not 
later than the first week of November. | 


Orders by Correspondence 


given our special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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of light-heartedness and gayety which trans- 
cended boulevard life. 

There are very young men and old men to 
be seen on the streets, but, alas! one runs 
across many, many crippled men of middle 
age. What is to be done with these? Madame 
Eugéne Simon, one of the best-known philan- 
thropists in Paris, has been attempting to 
solve the problem partially. She has bought 
some property near St. Cloud, and is build- 
ing small cottages where some of them can 
live with their families, and can end their 
days in peace and quiet. Each cottage will 
have a small garden, and Madame Simon 
hopes that sympathetic friends in France and 
the United States will provide the funds to 
permit her to build a club-house on the prop- 


erty where these maimed men may meet and — 


ee 


have a little social life; where perhaps a 
cinema, bath rooms and a day nursery and — 
school for their children may be installed. 

It would be a mistake, however, to give 
the impression that Paris is gloomy or solemn — 


or morose. 
wonderful powers of recuperation. 
not but admire their splendid spirit. No 
wonder that so many American women who 


The French people have shown — 
One can- | 


have for years rejoiced in the blitheness, the — 


joyousness, the gaiety of Paris now remain in 


that world capital to help sustain the citizens — 


through the years of their great trial and 
suffering. 
Maup NATHAN, 
New York \ 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
@ professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
**Books for Everybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
E Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
miliion people now wholly or practically with- 
eut Hibraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
{deals and traditions. 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPI- 
' WAT, SOCIAL WORKERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, 
' pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss 
Ruth V. Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION—Elwood. Street, Secretary, 
1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
' Information and advises on establishment and 
development of community councils, councils of 
social agencies, and financial and social federa- 
tions. Exchanges material and information 
» among its members. Trains executives for 
' community organization. 
_ AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
_ LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
WH. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
- effices; industrial safety and health; work- 
_ men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
| day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
; AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
_ formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
' PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
_ §t.,, Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
 {nfant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
. Ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
- ren of vre-school age and school age. 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
erganizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
' Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 
128 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
4716 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOOCIA- 
TION—Miss Lenna F. Gooper, Sec’y, Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, 
schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
lishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
 LEAGUE—wWm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
' Sec’y; 1417 Locust St., Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
# (entitles to Review and other publications), $1. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


OIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 

conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
\ gnd the promotion of sound sex education, In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 

quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
- erships include quarterly magazine and month- 
' |y bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


S- te — 


& 


AMERICAN SOOIETY FOR THE CONTROL 


OF OANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 


treatmeat and prevention. Publications free 
en request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE—President J. Howard Falk; General 
Secretary, F. N. Stapleford, 189 Church Street, 
Toronto. Next meeting, Montreal, September, 
1921. Annual fee $1.00. A yearly meeting to 
discuss the problems of public welfare. Com- 
mittees on Health, The Family, Immigration, 
Housing, Industrial Relations, Recreation. 
OHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
fOA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 

' Director. To arouse public interest in the 
jnealth of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
te develop new methods of interesting children 
{mn the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and publio 
fBealth workers and health literature for chil- 
Gren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
frelps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
ef the lvcal work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS BEGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Wellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
‘nheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rey. Charles §8, 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 HW. 22nd S8t., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on. International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec, \sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Bast 22nd Street. New York. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. B. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm, Greets girla at ports; protects, visits, ad- 


vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., 101 
East 23rd St., New York. Maintains free indus- 
trial training classes and employment bureau; 
makes artificial limbs and appliances; publishes 
literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and cooperates with other 
social agencies in plans to put the disabled man 
“‘ back on the payroll.” 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.’ 
Special rates for students. 

NATIONAL: ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting 
sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to 
colored Americans the common rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Furnishes in formation regard- 
ing race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 
$0,000 with 314 branches.. Membership, $1 up- 
ward. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS 
AID SOCIETIES—Gilbert Colgate, pres.; Rush 
Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 25 
West 48rd St., New York. Composed of social 
agencies working to guide and protect travelers, 
especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritua) in- 
terests. of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrouoms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTER— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency; health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, “The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INO.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, ‘and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns. etc. ; 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENK—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood BH. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
66 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’’; quar.; $2 a year. 
NATIONAL COMMITTER FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—EHadward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Haton, fleld sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


70 Fifth Avenue, . 


. lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 


-BUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A, Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems” 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher — 
and more democratic organization of neighbor= 
hood life qs; 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK — 
—Allen T. Burns, pres., New York; W. H. 
Parker. gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago. General organization to discuss prin=e 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase effi< 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings an- 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, — 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 48th) ~ 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921,” 
Main Divisions and chairmen: ; ” 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. & 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha FP, 
Falconer, Philadelphia. % 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. r 
Publie Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, © 
Raleigh. F 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 4 
Industrial and Economie Conditions—Soph- 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 4 
The Local Community—Howard 8. Braucher, 
New York. LH 
Meu Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New -: 
ork. ; 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, _ 
Minneapolis. Pe 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in Amerien _ 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. , 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 Hast 
69th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation and — 
educational work in non-sectarian self-govern- 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-support. 3 
Monthly publication, ‘The Club Worker.” $1 
@ year. a) 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, — 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- — 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor- 


mation. Official organ, the ‘“ Public Health 
Nurse,” subscription included in membership. ~ 


Dues, $2.00 and upward. . 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGER | 
—Mrs, Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 H. 22d St, _ 
New York. A cooperative guild of social work- 
ers organized to supply social organizations with 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work con= 
structively through members for professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. I::formation about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing 
problems. and other phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade, Publishers ‘“ Journal of the Outdoor 
Life,” “‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” and — 
“Monthly Bulletin.” 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social ser-_ 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 
East 28rd St., New York. Hstablishes cooper- 
ative committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through — 
organization and also for the enactment of _ 
protective legislation. Information given. Off- — 
cial organ. ‘‘ Life and Labor.” : 3 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1_ 
Madison Ave., N. Y..C. Playground, neighbor- — 
hood and community center activities and ad- — 
ministration. Special attention given to munici- — 
pal recreation problems. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— ° 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes — 
of race degeneracy and means of. race improve- — 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- — 
ment Conference, the Bugenics Registry, and | 


Yeti nicer ae Het tediions, Ray Fate: 
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H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y, 


Aikdlontinins 


provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Bduca- 
tion. . Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Hxhibits, Industrial Studies, Lie — 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The pub- © 
lications of the Russell] Sage Foundation offer — 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form ~ 
some of the most important results of its work, 
Catalogue sent upon request.’’ 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow _ 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 1¢ West — 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa. _ 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county 
gov’t. Pamphlets free, 


TUSKEGEE EINSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in _ 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; _ 
furnishes information on all phases of the racé + : 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods, 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.: 
A. I, Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ale, = 
: aie 8 
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THE SURVEY FOR 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


OLD AND NEW HOUSING PROBLEMS 


When did “housing” begin to be recognized as a dis- 
e tinct social problem? 

a. In what cities did housing reform first develop? 

b. Of what nature was the problem? What were the 
early measures? 

c. In what ways were they successful? 
inadequate? 


In what ways 


What definite and distinctive effects did the war produce 
e in the housing situation in America and in Europe? 


a. By the end of 1918 the shortage of houses in England 

_ due to the war amounted to some 350,000; there were 

70,000 buildings unfit for habitation and 300,000 seriously 

defective. What had been done during the war to cope with 

this situation? What are the peace time measures and 
possibilities ? 

b: Greater New York is short 102,170 apartments or 
shelter for 400,000 persons, approximately. How was the 
war responsible for the present housing shortage in Amer- 
ica? By cutting off normal building activities? By raising 
costs? By abnormal concentration of population in indus- 
trial towns? 

c. Has the war tended to make housing a public utility? 
In what sense: as a health measure, as an industrial meas- 
ure, as a temporary remedy for the pressure for new accom- 
modations, as a social policy? 


Will this housing crisis ultimately tend to limit the size 
a 3. or the density of cities? 
ie a. What headway has been made with decentralizing 
tendencies? With garden cities? Zoning? Better planning 


of transportation systems? 
| 4, What relation does it bear to the city housing problem? 
> ~ a. What is being done to stimulate rural building and to 
improve the type of construction and architecture? 


Is there a rural housing problem in the United States? 


a What classes did the “housing problem” of ten years 


e ago concern? 
ie a. What classes are concerned today? 

. 6 - How does this complicate the problem of adequate build- 
# VU. ing codes? 


‘References: 
Housing and the Housing Problem. Aronovici. McClurg. 
63 pp. Seventy-five cents; by mail of the SuRVEY, ninety cents. 
The Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner. E. E. Wood. 
Macmillan Co. New York City. $2.24; mail of Survey $2.40. 
Model Housing Law, new revised 1920, Lawrence Veiller. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 430 pp. $4.00; by mail of the SuRvEY, 
$4.25. : d 

Industrial Housing. Knowles. 408 pp. McGraw, Hill & Co. 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.25. 

Housing and the Public Health. Robertson. 
159 pp. By mail of the Survey, $1.65. 

The Housing Problem in War and in Peace. The Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects. The Octagon, Washington, 
D.C. $2.00; mail of the Survey, $2.25. 

The Housing Problem, Its History, Growth, Legislation and 
Procedure. J. J. Clarke. Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. London. 

Housing Betterment. Bulletin of The National Housing Asso- 
ciation, 105 East 22nd street, New York City. : 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science January to March, 1914. ‘ 

See Survey, Volume 44, pp. 26, 143, 147, 155, 254, 272, 278, 
411-12, 445, 509, 642, 687, 699-701, 712. 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 
(Continued from page 74) 


Winnipeg to New Orleans were represented at the conference. 
Another feature which would have impressed outsiders, had 
there been any at the conference, was the obvious youthfulness 
and freshness of mind of men and women who were pioneers in 
their communities twenty-five and thirty years ago—Jane 
Addams, Mary McDowell, Graham Taylor in Chicago, Lillian 
D. Wald and John L. Elliott in New York, Cornelia Bradford 
in Jersey City, the Bradfords of the Lighthouse, Philadelphia, 
and perhaps others. Their openness to new ideas and keenness 
in discussion was the best answer to the suggestion, sometimes 
made, that settlements have outlived their usefulness. Nor was 
it a transference of glands or diet on any specific germ that gave 
our English visitor, Mrs. Barnett, her’ girlish enthusiasms and — 
golden humor. Her presence at the conference was an inspira- 
tion and delight to all; and to mark its great esteem for her 
work and personality, the conference elected her honorary presi- — 
dent. [An account of Mrs. Barnett’s address was given in last 
week’s issue of the SurRvEY. | ‘ 
Of the sectional meetings, the one on liberties in the settlement, © 
presided over by Lillian D. Wald, was most largely attended; but 
all of the others arranged, and several round tables brought — 
together informally to discuss further specific topics, attracted ‘ 
large numbers. Limitations of space do not permit as full an — 
account of these discussions as one would like to give; but many — 
of these subjects will be discussed separately in these pages — 
during the coming months. The conference, this year, has done — 
more than merely to cement old friendships and to adyance 3 
knowledge of technique in different fields of settlement activity. — 
Before it broke up, a rounded program of fundamental tasks — 
for the next five years had been adopted. So far as the federa- 
tion itself is concerned, its vigorous advance along the various — 
lines of endeavor will be materially aided by a decision of the _ 
members to organize a permanent office with’a paid wholetime _ 


secretary. 
7M LARGE part of the program of the recent National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities at Washington was concerned 
with the organization and methods of Catholic agencies engaged 
in family and children’s work, in recreational work, and in work | 
with delinquents. Many of the discussions centered around the 
organization of a central Diocesan Bureau of Catholic Charities _ 
and the relation of the various social welfare activities of the 
dioceses to the central bureau. ‘Twenty-six of these diocesan _ 
bureaus have been established in the United States in the past — 
few years. 

It developed, during the discussion on health, that Catholic s 
hospitals have made notable advances within the past two years — 
in their methods of nurse training and in their medical social — 
service. The delegates expressed the hope that in the near _ 
future, the hospitals would be more closely identified with 
Catholic relief and children’s work. Papers dealing with chil- 
dren showed a keen appreciation of the modern developments in 
child care, necessity for mental examination of all children under 
Catholic care, and the advantages of classes for backward chil- 
dren. Representatives of Catholic women’s organizations were 
eager to find ways and means of bettering the clubs and boarding 
homes for wage-earners in their own cities. 

The problems discussed under the section on juvenile de- 
linquency were: recent developments in the court, adjustment of 
family problems outside the court, functions of the volunteer 
in the court and the work of Catholic volunteers. The confer- 
ence appointed a committee to study juvenile deliquency in 
cooperation with a similar committee appointed by the national 
conference of social work. Labor’s share in industrial manage- 
ment was discussed from the standpoint of the progressive em- 
ployer and from that of the trade unionist. All the discussions 
showed a strong belief in participation in industrial management. 
Considerable attention was also devoted to the work of Catholic 
agencies in civic education. 

One of the most interesting features in connection with the 
conference was the special meeting of the Catholic sisterhoods 
engaged in child care, day nursery and community work. One 
hundred and thirty-nine sisters representing twenty-three com- 
munities attended. ‘The more important phases of child care, 
including the institutional care of children, day nurseries, the 
placement of children in homes, were discussed at this meeting, 
Catholic University, Washington. JoHNn O’Grapy. 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


« Another impression: that people apparently refer to old Surveys, as 
inquiries continued to come in for weeks ajter the advertising.”—Amer, Red 


Cross. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch, 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


Discounts on request. 


Periodicals, Current. Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


‘DIETITIANS: Matrons, Social Work- 
ers, Secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
/ dence, R. I, Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 

comtag ‘Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 
a tol. ‘ 


' SOCIAL WORKERS to be attached to 
venereal disease clinics and detention 
homes, salary $1200 to begin. Address Ten- 
messee State Board of Health, Division of 
_ Venereal Disease Control, 321 Sixth Ave., 
No. Nashville, Tenn. 


-. MATRON in child-caring institution in 
“New York City. Executive ability and 
tact essential. State experience fully in 
' first letter, 3648 Survey. 


‘the work; an administrative ability, the 
latter of high order; a nurse—preferably 
_ trained. ‘Beginning salary $1,000 a year and 
‘maintenance. 3661 Survey. 


' WANTED: Social worker, for hospital 
* social service work, to entertain and assist 
‘patients. Cincinnati Anti- Tuberculosis 


Ohio. 


' SUPERINTENDENT of a Jewish Com- 
/ munity House in Brooklyn conducting re- 
- ligious, educational and social activities is 
wanted. State experience and salary ex- 
pected. 3664 Survey. 


WANTED: Visitors for family rehab- 
jlitation work. College education and 
‘School of Civics training preferred. Good 
salary and excellent opportunity. Apply 
‘Jewish Aid Society, 1800 Selden Street, 
Chicago. . ga 


WANTED: A case worker for West- 
‘chester County. Someone experienced in 
work with delinquent women preferred. 
Must be an Episcopalian. 
Phone Gramercy 1510. 


sie WANTED; Educated young woman to 


o'clock in the afternoon and to spend the 
balance of the afternoon and evening with 
- them as well as Saturday and Sunday. Po- 
sition may be arranged for part time as in- 
- dicated or the balance of day may be de- 


desired also whether applicant desires to 
live at house or not. W. L. Fretsuer, 233 
West End Avenue, New York. 


COLLEGE MAN, under thirty-five, with 
pleasing personality, executive ability, orig- 
inality and initiative, wanted for important 
position in public health service. Must 
have knowledge of psychology, sociology 
and biology. 3668 SurRvry. 
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League, 209 W. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, 


Salary $1300. 


call for two children, at school at four, 


voted to sewing or acting as mother’s. 
helper. Write, giving particulars and salary - 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


DIRECTOR. 


The Educational Alliance requires a Di- 
rector for its Department of Concerts, 
Lectures, Entertainments, etc. The incum- 
bent will have complete supervision of a 
large auditorium and will be required to 
plan, organize, and supervise’ entertain- 
ments for children and adults. The appli- 
cant should be able to interest musicians, 
lecturers, public officials, etc., in the work, 
since no admission fee is charged to the 
majority of the events. Applicants should 
possess some knowledge of music and 
should be able to address an audience if 
required, Hours of duty from 4 to 6 and 
8 to 10. P. M. daily, except Fridays. Those 
hours may be varied by special arrange- 
ment from time to time. Please do not 
apply in person without an appointment 
which will be made upon receipt of written 
application to Dr. Henry Fleischman, 197 
East Broadway, giving full details as to 
age, education, experience, etc. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


f YOUNG MAN, unmarried, desires posi- 
tion in an institution with boys. Experienced 
teacher both in grade and commercial sub- 


jects. Has had _ experience as assistant 
superintendent. Can furnish best of réfer- 
ences. 3645 Survey. 


BROAD minded clergyman, age 39, col- 
lege and school of civics and philanthropy 
trained, scout master, running community 
picture entertainments in connection with 
work, familiar with non-theatrical moving 
picture field, exceptional publicity and ex- 
ecutive talents, seeks position as commu- 
nity or welfare worker. Present salary 
$2500 and house., 3662 SurvEY. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of a social 
center has three afternoons and one even- 
ing free to devote to outside work; club 
work’ preferred; other service considered 
(in New York city). Organization in need 
of efficient and conscientious service, com- 
municate with 3660 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN (M.A.) recently re- 
turned from abroad, desires position as pas- 
tor’s assistant or educational work in Eng- 
lish, Biblical Literature, or Social Science. 
Four years’ teaching experience, two as 
head of English Departmentéin a Southern 
College. 3665 Survey. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EDITOR. 
Young woman, now associated with one of 
the recently organized Employers’ Associa- 
tions as assistant to manager and executive 
secretary and as associate editor of weekly 
news letter, wishes to make a change. Pro- 
duction and industrial engineering editorial 
experience with leading firm of production 
engineers prior to present position. Age 30. 
College equivalent education. Secretarial 
as well as literary ability. Practical office 
routine woman, had editorial, advertising 
and publicity experience. 3663 SuRVEY. 


. vacancies—colleges, universities, public and — 
2 ) 


1920 


A YOUNG MAN desires position to 
take charge of boys. Have both a prac- 


tical and technical knowledge of agricu 
character and ability. 3666 SuRvEY. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING iat, thie 


ture. Can furnish best of references as to — 
and Social worker, college graduate, three 
years experience—playground, orphanage, ~ 
and settlement work, ready for immediate 


work. 3667 SURVEY. 


Yr 
PHYSICIAN of thirty years’ standing is” 
open for position with public or. private” 
child caring institution or agency in vicin- ~ : 
ity of New York City. Exceptionally suc- ¢ ; 
cessful with children. Reasonable salary 
and maintenance; highest credentials, 
Address Dr. J. L. Gaston, 1151 East 39th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. i 
ts d 
YOUNG LADY, expert stenographer — 
secretary and office manager, two years’ ex- © 
perience relief work abroad, with thorough 
knowledge of French, German, Russian, and 
Yiddish, desires position in social work, — 
leaving time for some university study. 
Box 3621 Survey. a 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for emergency | 


private schools, Ernest Olp, Steger Build- 
ing, Chicago. > 


fi 
: ' 
BUSINESS WOMAN wishes a room in — 
a small apartment with another woman or ft 
with a private family. Would like the, use 
of a kitchenette or would consider board ¥ 
Appreciate prompt reply. 3659 Survey. 


ROOM WANTED 


WOMEN’S GOODS 


¥ 

EXCLUSIVE designs in smocked and ~ 
hand-embroidered blouses at reasonable — 
prices. If your dealer cannot supply you — 
with our blouses write for prices and 
sketches. William Moore Co., Retail Dept. - 
Davenport, Iowa. x 


If in.need of Workers 


The Survey 
Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants 


A recent advertiser writes: 


“Considering the shortage of 
teachers throughout the country, 
we received a_ very satisfactory 
number of replies and have been 
able to suitably fill most. of the 
positions. We consider your classi- 
fied advertisements of great value 
in bringing institutions and insti- 
tution people seeking employment in 
touch with one another,”’ 


{Educational Advantages of French Switzerland 


Wor information concerning boarding 
Hiools for boys and girls in vicinity of 
Gusanne, inquire of American-Anglo- 
fiss Educational Agency. Best references 
d patronage. MAJEL K. BROOKS, 
} University Ave., New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


ly cents a line per month, four weekly inser. 
$8; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


pital Social Service Qaarteny 3 $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 19 Hast 72d St., New York. 
hentus Hyyrenc, yuarteriy; §2 a year; pub- 
‘lished by The National Committee for Mental 
} Hygiene. 50 Union Square, New York. 
Hublic Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year} 
‘published by the National Organization for 
ay Health Nursing, 156 Vifth Ave., New 
or! 


TEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
‘AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
ekEp BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of the Sureny, pub- 
shed weekly at New York, N. Y., for Octo- 
er 1, 1920. 


tate of New York, County of New York, 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and 
r the State and county aforesaid, personally 
eared Arthur P. Kellogg, who, having been 
ly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
* he is the Business Manager of the Sur- 
and that the following is, to the best of 
‘knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
Ye ownership, management (and if a daily 
per, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
iblication for the date shown in the above 
yption, required by the Act of August 24, 
ed in section 443, Postal Laws and 
printed on the reverse of this 


. That the names and addresses of the 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and~ busi- 
$ managers are: Publisher, Survey Asso- 
tes, Inc., 112 Bast 19 Street, New York 
y; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112, East 19 
eet, New York City; Managing Nditor, S. 
lele Shaw, 112 Hast. 19 Street, New York 
ty; Business. Manager, Arthur P. Kellogg, 
' Bast 19 Street, New York City. 
That the owners are: (Give names and 
iresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
ation, give its name and the names and 
esses of stockholders owning or holding 
r cent or more of the total amount of 
itock.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
itreet, New York City, a non-commercial cor- 
oration under the laws of the State of New 
0: with over 1,500 members. It has no 
ks or bonds. President, Robert W. de 
rest, 30 Broad Street, New York City; Vice- 
resident, John M. Glenn, 130 Hast 22 Street, 
ew York City; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur 
* Kellogg, 112 Hast 19 Street, New York 


ty. 

2 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
other security holders owning or holding 
er cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
10rtgages, or other securities are: (If there 
none, so state.) None. 

L. That the two paragraphs next above, 
iying the names of the owners, stockhol¢ers, 
nd security holders, if any, contain not only 
he list of stockholders and security holders 
$8 they appear upon the books of the company 
mt also, in cases where the stockholder or 
jecurity holder appears upon the books of the 
/Ompany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
\elation, the name of the person or corpora- 
La for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 

that the said two paragraphs contain 
tatements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
litions under which stockholders and security 
folders who do not appear upon the books of 
;he company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
Murities in a capacity other than that of a 
‘ona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
on to believe that any other person, associa- 
don, or corporation has any interest direct 
w indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
fecurities than as so stated by him. 

om [Signed] ARTHUR P. KELLOGG, 

i Business Manager. 
| Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d 

of September, 1920. F 
an [Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 
Ommissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
| New York County Clerk’s No. 144; New 
_ York County Register’s No. 22056. 

j Commission Expires April 27, 1922. 
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A Special Non-Partisan Dinner Committee Invites You and Your Friends 
to a Dinner in Honor of 


Parley P. C 


hristensen 


Presidential Candidate 


Dudley Field Malone 


Gubernatorial Candidate 


Rose Schneiderman 


Senatorial Candidate 


OF THE FARMER-LABOR PARTY 


SPEAKERS 


PARLEY P. CHRISTENSEN 
DUDLEY FIELD MALONE 
ROSE SCHNEIDERMAN 
OWEN R. LOVEJOY, Presiding 


Hotel Commodore, Monday, October 11, 1920, 7:30 P. M. 


WILLIAM HARD 
MRS. PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


of Great Britain 


Tickets $3.00 


Send Reservations to Mrs, Alcan Hirsch, Treasurer 
50 East 41ist Street 


printing. 


it is so good. 


100 West 21st Street 


f Rag New Republic and 
The Survey are fright- 


fully fussy about their job 
Which is one reason why 


The best reason, though, 
is that most of it is done by 
lovers of type in “the house 
of reasonable charges”: — 


KOENIG-MOAK 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Telephone 8237 Chelsea 


New York City 


HOW ‘WILL YOU VOTE? 
Will you let the vid parties fool you again? 


There is a Third Party in the field. 
Forty-Eighters and social 


earners, farmers, 
workers combined to form 


Wage- 
it. 


Surely you will not ‘cast your ballot before 
reading the Third Party platform. A free copy 
will be sent on application, 

Send a postal card today! 
FARMER-LABOR PARTY .. 


St., Chicago, Il. 


166 West Washington 


CO-OPERATIVE APARTMENTS 


CO-OPERATIVE Apartments, Colum- 


bia Heights, Brooklyn, 


Co-operative League of 


plan endorsed by 
America. Rent 


now 2-3 rooms, bath, kitchenette, $50, $75. 


Buy equity soon, 
Harbor view, gardens. 


reducing costs third. 


3647 SuRvVEY. 


Telephones Murray Hill 510 and 1875 


ee rn er 
LECTURES 


DR. EMANUEL STERNHEIM 


LECTURES 
Consultant Sociologist 
Dates, Terms, Etc. 


827 Fine Arts Building 
410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and — 


Consultation Service. Address Miss Brand 
105 East 22d Street, New York. F 
Schedule now in preparation. ; 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 
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STILLWATER, THE QUENN oF THH Sr. CROIX. a : 


A report of a Social Survey by Dr. Manuel — 


C. Elmer, University of Minnesota. a 
CHicaco STANDARD Buperr for Dependent 
Families, by Florence Nesbitt. 


mum budget for the self-supporting family, 
Published by Chicago Council of Social 
Agenied, 17 N. State St., Chicago, Til. 25 
cents. / I 


CREDIT UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 


Credit Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. ~ 


Is RuHoppH ISLAND A THOUGHTFUL FATHER TO 
Irs LITTL® CHILDREN? By M. 
well and Harold A, Andrews. From Divis- 
ion of Child, Welfare, 307 State House, 
Providence, R. I, 

IMMIGRATION LITDRATURH sent on request by 
the National Liberal Immigration League, 
Box 116, Station F, New York City. 

AN AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM IN_ EDUCATION 
AND RECRHATION, by Philip L. Seman, care 
of Chicago Institute, 1258 Taylor St., Chi 
cago. 54 pages, illustrated, 
cluding postage. 

CHILD WELFARH HanpBooK. Contains informa- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, yisiti 
nurses and social workers, 


tional Child Welfare Association, Ine. 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 36 pages 9x12, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


Survey “follows up.’ 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 

If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 
movements. ; 

If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


7 


The SurvHy, 112 East i9th Street, New York. 


I enclose $5 for a year’ 
Will send $5 on.....- 
Name 


Address 


eater arsereee 


$ subscription. 


$-10-9-20 


A 


Pp. 46. Re 
vised September 1, 1920. Contains also mini- _ 


B. Still-. 


illustrates all 
the educational panels published by the Na-~ 


25 cents, ins 


= In Oregon there is a ‘group of rare, ‘common see Ale who are a oH dred 
“cent human. They are not seeking to remodel the world, but they are tryir 
do the thing at hand; they are struggling against great odds to free the idle land 
of Oregon held out of use by landlords. They have succeeded in placing a 
_ amendment on the ballot so that the voters can vote this fall as to whether or not — 
_ the unused land shall be taxed the same as the used land. If this amendment a 
carries, holding land out of use will become unprofitable and will kill landlord- 
ism. Single Taxers maintain that if human beings are made in the image OF oe 
God, then they should have the same privilege as the birds of the air and’ es able ie 
: to build their nests or homes any place not in use, ) : be 


. - Henry George’s Single Tax idea is he most ee oe ‘Vie most comserpteine: s 
and practical reform before the world today. He realized that when some people 
_ get something they do not earn, there must be others who earn something they do | 
not get, and yet he fully realized that the rich are no worse or better than the ey: 
_ poor; changing them about would not remedy conditions. | Single Tax would sim- ie o 
ply change the system, giving the souls of men a chance to grow. Single Taxisa 
“made in America” one hundred per cent human teform, and can be brought — 
about by a battle of ballots. Remember! There is nothing that so frightens the 
i dignified Shylocks as intelligence displayed at the ballot box. Single,Tax may not — 
be a cure for all of our economic ills, but it is a big step in the right direction. — 
It simply means to take the shackles off of struggling humanity. The drones may — 
_ then have to cut their own toenails, but we would have fewer insane asylums, 
_ prisons, poorhouses and potter’s fields. 


Py When the dignified Shylocks want to ential a political convention so as to ie 
- guide the ship of state down the golden stream of profit, they do not make any noise _ 
_ about it but just reach for their check book. Single Taxers, too, would guide the — 
_ ship of state, not through a selfish golden. ey but towards the cently, S ue ia 
Reh dream of freedom. 4 


Reinember! It is easy for special privilege to raise a milion Ormoreinorder _ 
_ to retain their position. Do you hear the cries and feel the heart throbs of awak- | 
ening humanity? They are the ones who have been disinherited by the greed of — 
‘man. They are just commencing to realize that free access to the unused land 
means equal opportunity. How many friends have you who would give a dollar _ 
_ or more in order to make this golden dreama reality? If you wanttohelp inthis — 
great earthly movement without expecting any personal rewales get your friends to _ 
send their contributions, together with your own, to J. R Hermann, 316 Stock 
Exchange Building, Portland, Oregon, and do it Now! Now! Now! | 


In order to free the land in Oregon we must hold our remedy high up be- 
fore the people, and you know publicity costs money. Turn.all your good inten- 
tions into cash. This is not a whine for charity, but a demand for justice. It i is the 
real Goddess of Liberty knocking at your door. 


Yours for a better world, 


GERRIT J, JOHNSON. 


